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BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HE BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED on 
the ist, and REOPENED on the 8th of SEPTEMBER, 1876. 
Visitors cannot be adeiees from the ae ts to the 7th of September 
inclusive. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
‘British Museum, pm. 24th, 1876. 


PHILC SOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 


HE FELLOWS of the ROYAL SOCIETY are 
bereby informed that the Second Part of the PHILOSOPHICAL 
TRANSACTIONS, Vol. 165, for the Year 1875, is now published, and 
ready for delivery on application at the (Office of the — ety in Bur- 

House. Daily, between the Hours of Ten 
‘House. WALTER WHITE, Assistant -Bectetary, R.S. 


Bristow MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
COLSTON HALL. 


OCTOBER 17th, 18th, 19th, and20th, 1876. 
Malle. Titiens. Mr. Beem Lloyd. 








Malle. Albani. 9 w. tS 
Macame om Wynne. Kearton. 
Madame Pat Mr. Maybrick | 
Madame Trebelli- Bettini. Herr Behrens. 


* Elijah,” Verdi's ‘ Requiem,’ * Israel in Egypt,’ ‘ Fall of Babylon,’ 
* Eogedi,’ ‘Hymn of Praise,’ and ‘ Messiah.’ Miscellaneous Concert, 
with Symphony, each Evening. 

BAND and CHORUS of upwards of 400 PERFORMERS. 

Organist, Mr. G. Risely ; Chorus Master, Mr. A. Stone; Conductor, 
Mr. vba: les Halle 

The ‘ficket Office will be Opened at | COLSTON HALL on MONDAY, 
September 4th. Hon. Sec., ‘Rev. PRKRECENTOR HEY. 








XHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in 
‘ {L, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.—NOTICE to 
RTL 1s.—The day for taking tn Pictures for the TENTH WINTER 
Bxui sLTION will be MONDAY, the 2nd of October, from 10 a.m. 
tol0p.m. The Regulations can be had on application to the SzcuneTaxy 
attl the Gallery 
RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY, 
open #li the Year round, for the Reception and Sale of Pictures 
Ow. the British and Foreign Schools.—For particulars apply to Mr. 
w. Wass, Orystal Palace. 








ES ONS in DRAWING and PAINTING may 
b had of a Lady Art-student, either in Schools or Private 
Families. —Address. A. Be Dossetor’s brary, 244, Daiston-lane, E. 


Tv. RESTORATION of PAINTIN::S, B-¢ any 
We RK necessary to their PRESERVATION, oteted ne 
ard t: the safest and most cautious treatment, y MATTE 
OME 3ON, Studio, %, Wigmore-etreet, Ca’ 








AUTOTYPE. 


PRBMANENT 3 PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
vEecoloyed by the 


by the Autotyze and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Empl 
Mrustecs of the ——- Museum, | —~ ~ oe asiomationl, 
Geographical, E- other Learned Societies. 


H. HART (late of H.M. Public Record 
. Office). who is well ne in all Records and MSS., is pre- 
any § 


I cal, 
loical, or T bi te terms.—Address W. H. Haar, 
40, Chaneery-lane, | one ed 


iO AUTHORS.—WANTED, shortly, an EDITOR 
and PART PROPRIETOR of an exteasivel circulated CHIL- 
DREN'S MAGAZINE, conducted on Chure'! land Principles. 
The Profits are small, but the Publication is aiuite capable of being 
| 9, es valuable Property. —Address J. ¥., 19, Pritchard-road, lon 
on, 


S EDITOR and MANAGER, SUB-EDITOR, 
a &c.— Advertiser desires a SLTUATION as such on eg ty 
or Neutral Paper. Is a Verbatim Reporter Practical 
Five years in paws tsituation Highest testimonials for ability re 
integrity.—Detta, ?, Upland Villas, Stroud. 














——————EE 


Mr ERN Portia f COLERIDGE, M.A. Balliol, 
PN omag aie er ee ee SCHOOLS, a. Terms, 





GERMAN LADY, residing in will be 
read, y t—~ LAD ERS OOTOBER. 

a would hove ou perior a ones in ber foune < eldest 
Dauignter nasa Diploma for "enching M <r sie ‘acer 
ane and her third ter can sive good Lessons. 

in the Fa: Family, pnloted to an Frau Scmuurze oy von on Stash, 
Lubben a Spree, Prussia. ~ . 





ISITING GOVERNESS.—A LADY wishes 
find PUPILS for an able Teacher who gives Lessons 
and Families in a and Mathematics, and 





W ANTED by an Experienced JOURNALIST, 
ae A = Editor and Manager of a first-class Liberal County 
meres om jiate RE-ENGAGEMENT on the British or 
Barone Press {Dail or Weekly). Has 
and speaks French and German. Excellen 
Laser, Messrs. Street Brothers, 5, Serle-street, Lincoin’s Inn-fields. 


LITERARY EMPLOY MENS WANTED. — 
Address 


H. Brown, 48, 








Great Quounsireet oe 's Inn. 


LITERARY ENGLISH GENTLEMAN of 
Mature Age, during sixteea pom Cees dent of an old City 

Firm for Italian and French. learo umismatics, General 
Literature, &c.. wants EMPLOYMENT h AY... Countty, or Abroad. 
Fretapte references.—Address C., 202, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill, 











ITERARY INVESTMENT.—The Author of 
several COUNTY BOOKS, desiring to extend his operations, 
would like to enter sate negotiations a 8 Lady or Gentleman of 
Li y , Possessing 2,000%. to 3,0001., to be invested for the pro- 
duction of future publications 'A safe and substantial income may be 
expected.—Apply to Mr. w. Howes, 66a, Paternoster-row. 





HE PRESS. = Printer and _ithtisher desires 
to ey with a suitable perso the ontane ofa 
Clerk, —— mae Braces the. yOITING and GENERAL 


MANAGEMENT 0 x long-established PRYVINCIAL WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER— Libe ral. Must be prepared to take a smail monied 


interest in the concern.—Address, stating experience and 
expected, — Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, 
Fleet-street, E.0. 


HE PRESS.—A Gentleman, who has successfully 
Edited a Bi-Weekly for Bight Toum, and who is an able Leader- 
Writer, verbatim Stenogra: carer er, and a versatile Descriptive iptive Reporter. 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT, either as Editor of a first-class Week 
or a8 Sud Raines oa ona or Provincial Daily. The og refer- 
ences.—Address X., at ©. H. May 8 Co's Advertising Offices, No. 78, 
Gracechurch-street, London. 











HE PRESS.— WANTED, a RE-ENGAGE- 
eo MENT as Reporter, or as Reporter ond Sub-Editor. Excellent 





The AUTOTXY PE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustra‘ 
Draw- 


Fao-similes of Medals and Ooins—Ancient MSS.—Painti 
ings. and Sketches. 
jews and yf ob | from a &e. 


te mens, a) 
For terme and , 4-4 Sethbenociens, 


The AUTUTY ES COMP. London, W. 
Manager, W. 8. BIRD. Direetor of the Works, J. R. SAW VER. 


\ ISS GLYN’S SHAKSPERIAN READ- 
INGS and TEACHING.—Miss GLYN (late Mrs. E. 8. Dallas) 
has the henour to announce that she will teach READING and ELO- 

py sy! uring ber leisure from Public Work.—Letters to be addressed 
to Miss Guyx, 13, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 








M* HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES. 


SvuBJEcTs. 
Ms - ART of POPULAR ILLUSTRATION,’ illustrated with 


Among other high testimonials, she holds 
teaching Arithmetic. 5 By Mr.  paemaee re , 
Calder & Co.’s Library, Bathurst-street , Hyde 


pr c VI 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 


Mr. WREN, M.A. Christ's Coll cllege, Cambridge, 
and Non- n- Resident P Pupils for the above. ‘The age for ad mites init, 
instead aB 

Pupile who intend to pass the First Examination under the New 
Regulations are advised to come Ne neg delay. 
Seventeen of the thirt; Lace tes successful in the recent com- 


etition were Pupils of Wren. 
For further proof of the oodness of the Education given, see the 
40 2 Gate of the Oivil Servic 


=] 





“ Blue Book” recently published. 
Commissioners) and 311 (Lord ry's Minute). 
4 and 5, Powis-square, Westbourne Park, W. ’ 


WANTED, in a LADIES’ COLLEGE, on the 
25th of sree. a competent FRENCH "MASTER, 
cxpetensed ts Class Teaching. Must be able to disoi 
2000 rene Testimonials received up to of BEP- 
TEM SER. —X. . Z, Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Pleet-street. 


HE MASTERSHIP of the BOROUGH of 








ng’ at me and 
Gen: lem, ‘or the Post are requested to com- 
munioate ¢ with EL BS. ince. Bes. School of Art), Coaibrook- 





RESDEN. —The Misses Mornay, 6, 

Strasse, receive YOUNG LADIBS as RESIDENT PUPI 

a Ry RF ary hg 
Journey from occupies = 

| 25 Nieser & Co.'s, 21, ion Toke 2 


DUCATION in GEBEART— First-Class 
ent for Young Lad! Sime eho 
ING and GRUB. in eae 

of Miss Pzaxse, Head M 











ae —* a Se care of Frederick L. May & Co, pad Kay hag ey, Loudon and a flies bool 
RESS.—An Experienced Verbatim Bopester | (30), DUCATION. — St. mune Hat, 5 and 6, St. 
vinclal Journals, desires ‘an immediate REENGAGEMENT. Rapid | institution for Latics om the Palwipies of Guaee a 
ber, smart Descriptive and Original Writer, and “efficient lished 1 1840. 


Transcri 
Literary and Dramatic | c tic. Is also conversant with Sub-editorial 
Duties. — Apply, D. 








OLIVER, 58, Kent-street, Grimsby. 


THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED YOUNG 
REPORTER, of good address, desires a POST upon a first-rate 
foanty Newspaper. Only leaving present Situation in order to 
nine as his position and enlarge his experience. Excellent testimo- 
and references. 1 eo G. R., care of Charles Quilter, Esq., 60, 
Fore-street, London, E.C. 








re Wie &c., for Literary Institutions. 
2. 2. “LIFE in ALGERIA, or Sketching in Sunshine,’ with a Series of 
Sketches, occupying an area of upwards of 200 feet 
Mr. Henry Biacasvurn, Editor of * Academy Notes,’ &e., will repeat 
the above Lectures in the Season 1876-7. Ba culars and Dates, 
address to the “ Lecture and Press Bureau,” 15, Rusecll-street, Covent- 
garden ; or to Mr. Biackaurn, at the Garrick Club. 


O SECRETARIES of SCIENTIFIC and 
LITERARY 1 NOTITO TRS. -pUHOTURES on CHINA and the 








EADER- WRITER WANTED for a _Colonial 


Ladies wishing further _mtpaation ta, on Prepeh of of Be 
under eminent Professors, wit (BV A 
a The College will sid RRoe N on tee h fora Term as 
TEM BER. ORTHCROFT, Principal: 
RENCH and GERMAN. — HALBRAKE 
SCHOOL, NEW WANDSWOKTGH, 8.W.—Mr. C. H. WALL, 
for 14 Years Assistant-Master at 5 ot Geianoee for 10 Years 
tater of one of the College menating Meas. ouses, receives BO. 
Fewetionsl advantages are Ta for learning MODERN Languages. 
French is always 6; in House. 
New Wi on bigh and is one of the most healthy 
suburbs of London. "fecme oe ts 60 








per. Must have several years 
iy later oak, to T. B. M., care of William B.A 11, Ca::non- 





ie) yon BLISHERS and AMATEURS. — The 

Member of a Learned Society, poctas » a clear and ESini r style 

of Composition, undertakes, at moderate charge, the as “4 of 
Technical, Scientific, and other Works.—Soocivs, 





FAR EAST.— F.R.G.S., Author of 

China and its People,’ ‘The Straits of Malacea,’ &c., is 
LECTU — during the fe | Season, 1876-77,on—1. * The 
China. * Formosa and its Inhabitants.’ 3. ‘ Siam = aes 


S PUBLISHER, Assistant-Pablisher, or Con- 
41. fidential Clerk and Cashier.—A Gentleman, aged 36, with a 2 fem 





ack copious sltartrated with Mr. boy © ie 9 1 d 
me for terms and 5 bus, 12, thet gardens, 
Eftra-road, Brixton, 8. SW. . 


ANSLATIONS into GURMAN of any Work 

of Science or General Literatu ce undertaken by a GERMAN 
PROFESSOR, accustomed to Trant!ate—address Advertiser Office, 
8, Victoria Strasse, Dresden. 


OBERT HARDWICKE, deceased.— Pursuant 








Trustees,’ Notice is Hereby Given, that ersops having any claims 
against the Estate of ROBER' THARDWIGKE late of 4 
ia the County of Middlesex, Publisher . deceased, who 
and Probate of whose Wil! was gran‘ on the 19th of March, 
Harriet Martha Hardwicke, the Executrix thereof, are to send the 
lars in writing of such claims 

said Executrix, on or before the ist day of UVetober, 1876, after 
which date the said Executrix will proceed to distribute the whole of 
the assets of the testator amongst the parties entitled thereto, havin 
Pe Oe pe Soe fe she shall Lp have had notice, 
that she not be answerable to any person of whose debt, claim, or 
demand she shall not then have had notice. 

Dated this 15th of August, 176. 


STEPHENS & STEPHENS, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





~- 


class of nearly twenty years, is open to a KE-ENG 
MENT.—M. G., 16, Montem-road, Stanstead-road, Forest-hili, 5. E. 


SMALL CAPITALISTS.—300/7. WANTED, 

on the Security “ the Gopariaht, Bioche, and Stock of a First. 

most popular, cheap Work. repayable by quarterly 

instalments of 254. each. Libeval interest will be given.—Address 
HH. B., care of Mr. Clarke, Advertising Agent, 295, Strand. 


ANTED, a HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT, by 
a PROFESSOR, Ph.D. Salary no object.—Apply to Ez. N., 
Liége, Belgium, Poste Restante. 


A MASTER of ARTS, of the Universi of of Gm 
bridge, who has had out ‘experience in 

Noblemen and Gentlemen for E' the Bake Bey 
wishes t 2 ae with a PRIVATE. "TUTORSHI?. Good French.— 
p> Ay 4 M. N., Doles Hall, Andover, Hampshire. 


BIVATE TUITION for the UNTVERSITIEG, 
Racer ES pes Oxon.), of mae ears’ successful 
or a EC EIVESa mend SEPTEMBER One or Two VACAN- 


Cc ER isth.—Address Rev. 
A tr. 

















ELECT BOARDING SCHOOL.—A Limited 
\) Number of BOYS received by a Graduate of great experience, 
Thoroughly sound training and home comforts. The bracing climate 
and the facilities for bp ay and Oricket have b been found very 
beneficial in the case te boys. — to 
Groner Varn, MA A., Bream Villa, Mon 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—HIGHBURY 

HOUSE ecHnooL - Lae SH, GENTLEMEN.— Master, 

R. JORRSFORS, et i 
to 

com- 

rs. Durr, 


and thorou 

See ee Peers eee 
y Principal. 

Se coversos wl SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE — 








_ . 
School, ©: He; 

University, er a bold Scholarships. Exhibitions, or Sizarships. 
—For terms, &c , apply to the Heap Masrex. 


ALISBURY SCHOOL. — Warden, 
BAKER, M45 Bend Bete, Ber bef mt yd late ‘own. e. 
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ER COLLEGE, LONDON. 


U NIVERSITY 
SUHVOL. 


Head Master~H. WESTON EVE, M.A. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
Co lege, Cambridge. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for New Pupils on TUFSDAY, 
Septem ber 26th. at 930 aM. The School Session is divided into Three 
equal Terms Fee, & pe: Term, to be paid at the beginning of each 
Term. Gymnastics, Fencing, Drilling. and Advanced Drawing are 


extras. x . 
Extensive additional Ruildings, including spacious Lecture Rooms 
for the (luse+s of Chemistry and Experimental Physics, have recently 
been competed for the use of the Pupils attending the School, and 
further additio:.s are now ip courre of erection. : oe 
A Playground of about Two ‘cres in extent, including several Fives 
Courts and a Gy mpasium is attached to the Schoo!. f 
Discipline is maiutained without corporal punishment or impo- 


ions. 

Boys are classified in each subject according to individual proficiency, 
and their Clases are changed from tyme to time in the course of the 
Bension. so 98 to suit hest their varying attainments and re quirements 

A Monthly Report of the Progress and Conduct of each Pupil is seut 
to his parent or guardian. : ; 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the ‘orth- 
Western. Midleud, and Great Northern Railways. Season Tickets are 
granted at half-price to Vupils attending the School. 

A Pro+pectus, cont»ining full information respecting the Courses of 
Tustruction given in i ‘i with other particulars, may be 
obtained at the (ffice of the College. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A 


August, 1876. Secretary to the Council. 


I J NIVERSITY HALL, GorpDon-sQuakE, 
LONDON, W.C. 

Principal and Classical Tutor— E. 8S. BEESLY, M.A. Oxon., Professor 
of History in University College, London 
Vice-Principal and Mathematicsl Tutor—J. J. WALKER, M.A., 
Trin. Coll. lvublin. 

Students at University College, London, are admitted into the Hall» 
where they reside uvder co!legiate oiscipline 

The Hail will RE-OPEN ion OCTOBER NEXT, on the day on which 
the Session of the Faculties of Arts, Laws, and Science commences at 
University College eee : 

Prospectuses. containing particulars as to the Gilchrist Scholarships, 
which are tenable by =tudents residing in University Hall. and other 
information as to Rooms, Fees &e.. may be obtained on application to 
the Principat or to the Secretary, at the Hall. — 

July, 1876 E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


| ] NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
The FIRST SESSION will begin on TUESDAY, October loth, 1876. 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION :— 
Cromtotry, Theoretical and Prac- Botany, Zoology, and Geology 
ti 


English History and Literature 
Classical Languages, History, and 


jal. 
Experimental Physics 
Literature 


Mathematics and Applied Me- s 
‘ and Litera- 


chanics. : Modern Languages 
Geometrical and Mechanical ture. 
rawipg. Political Economy. 


The wants of Stud: nts fitting themselves for Manufacturing,Chemical, 
Mining, Evgineering. avd other practical pursuits will be sp-ciatly 
considered in the scieutitic Lectures and Classes and the Laborato:y 


or 

The Chemical Laboratory will be provided with the best modern 
appliances. and will be Open Daily, under the immediate supe: inten- 
dence of the Professor and Demonstrator. Several Scholarships will 
be open for Competition in the first week of Uctober. A detailed 
Prospectus will sbortly be ready 

The bristol Medica! School has been affiliated with the College, and 
will commence the “ inter Session on the 2nd of October 

The College. with the exception of the Medical Classes, will be open 
to Students of both sexes. For further information apply to 

EOWARD STOUK, Secretary. 
l J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

One Chemical SCHOLARSHIP of 251. and Three General of 151. 
each, will be offered early in (October 

For particulars apply to Epwarp Stock, Secretary 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 

Four or more, of 151. to 501. each, will be offered in October next, by 
the Clifton Association for the Higher Education of Women. The 
successful Canditares will be required to attead UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, BRISTOL 

EXAMINATION DAY, TUESDAY, Oct. 3rd. 
Further particulars on application to Miss ©. Winkwowtu, 21, Vic- 
toria-square, Cliftun ; or to the secretary as above 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 8 and 9, York- 
place, Fortman-srquare (late 48 and 49, Bedford-square 
Founded 1449 ; Treorporated i569 

The Session )+76-77 will begin THURSDAY, October 12th. 

TWO ARNW'IT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by open com- 
petition. Candidates to send their names to the Secretary before 
September 20th. ‘ 

Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, Poarding. &c . may 
be had at the College. H. LE BRETUON, Hun. Sec 
Ow ENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 

Principal- J. G@ GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
Professors and Lecturers 
Greek—J. G. Greenwood. LL.D, Feil. Univ. Coll. Lond — 7 
Latin; Comparative Philol. gy - A. 8S. Wilkins, M.a , Fell. Univ. Coll. 


ond. 
English Literature; Ancient and Modern History—A. W. Ward, M.A., 
Fell. St. Peter's Coll Camb 

English Language—T. Northcote Toller, M.A., late Fell. Christ's Coll. 





Mathematics- Thomas Barker. M.A., late Fell_Trin. Coll. Camb 
Natural Philosophy; Physical Laboratory—Balfour Stewart, M A. 
LL.D. F R.8.; Thomas H ‘ore, M.A. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering; Geometrical and Mechauical 
Drawing Osborne Reynolds, M.A, Fell Queen’s Coll. Camb 
Logic, and Mental and Moral Philosophy; Polhtical Economy —Rvob-rt 

4&dameon, M.A 
Jurisprudence and Law—Alfred Hopkinson, M.A. B.C.L., Stowell 
Fell. Univ. Coll. Oxford. 
Chemistry.and Metallurgy—H_ E. Roscoe, B.A. Ph.D. F.R.S. 
Organic Chemistry—© choriemmer, F KS, 
Animal Physivlogy and Zo logy ; Vegetable Physivlogy and Botany— 
W. C. Wilhameon, F.RS 
Physiology and Histulogy— Arthur Gamgee, M.D. F.R.S. 
Geology and Palwontol gy— W Boyd Vawkins, M.A. £.R.S. F.G.S, 
Mineralogy—C. A. Burghardt, Ph.» 
Oriental Languages ; German—T. Theodores. 
French Language aud Literature J. F. H. Lallemand, B. és Se. 
Free-Hand Drawing —Wiiliam “ alker. 
Harmony and Musical Composition Fdward Hecht. 
With Assistant Lecturers in all the Principal Departments. 
The NEXT SEssluN will COMMENCE on the 3rd of OCTOBER. 
Candidates for Acmission must not be under fourteen years of age, 
and those under sixteen will be required to pass a Prelimimuary kxa- 
mination in Englis, Arithmetic, avd the Elements of Latin 
Prospectuses of the several Department~ of Arts, Science and Law, 
Medicine, the Evening (las-es, and of Scholarships ‘and Eutrance 
Exhibitions, will be forwarded on application. 
J. HULME NICHOLSON, Reazistrar. 








VHE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 

BZ Spring-grove,W. Allowed by Sir James Ciarke to be the finest 
Situation in England for Educational Purposes. 

(Founded under the auspices of the late Richard Cobden.) 

_ English, French, German, and Natural Science taught to every Boy, 
in addition to Mathematics and Classics. 

There is a Classica! Side in the Upper School for Pupils preparing 
for the Universities and Professions 

A Laboratory, large Gymnasium. Baths with Hot and Cold Water. 

Each soy has a separate Bed-room, warmed with Hot Water Pipes. 

A Medic:! Man visits the Cellege every morning after breakfast. 

Terms, 70, 80, and 90 Guineas, accordiug to age. A reduction of Five 
Guineas each in the case of brothers 

The NEXT TERM commences WEDNESDAY, September 20th. 

Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lape, M.A. 


H!¢# SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1875-77. 

The SCHOOL RE-ASSEMBLES on MONDAY, October 2nd. 

The Evinburgh School Board have made arrangements by which a 
thoroughly Practical, as well as a thoroughly Liberal, Education, van 
he imparted. The (lasses are strictly timited, and care is taken to 
give each Boy that kind of culture of which he is most capable, aud 
Which i- most pecessary for him 

Full information is contained in the Report and Prospectus, which 
may be h«d on application to the Janitor, at the School; to the 
CLerk to the Edinburgh School Board, 9, Castle-street; or to the prin- 
cipal Bookseilers in Edinburgh 


Hitc# SCHOOL, St. JOHN'S WOOD.—Within 

a ‘ew Doors of the above, Young Ladies wishing to attend the 
School ae liberally BOs RDED Bed-Rooms Jarge aud airy, Hot 
and Cold Baths, and a large Garden —Srecva, 203, Adelaide-road. 








NGLO-FRENCH PROTESTANT SCHOOL 
P for LADIES, *t. George’s House. CaMBRIDGE. —T nnsual 
amount of Teaching Power, aud Home Comforts. Everything cou- 
cervivg this Schovl will bear close inquiry. Number of Boarders 
imited to 20. 
The NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 2ist.—Address Puis- 
IPAL. 


W ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL (opposite Westminster Abbey). WINTER S&SSLON 
will commence on UCTORER 20d. Examination for the Entrance 
Scholarships on October 4th and 5th 
The Published Calendar will be forwarded on application. 


GEORGE COWELL, Dean. 








wt. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
h PabDINGroN, W OFE* ING of WIDMTER pdEssION, 
OCTOBER 2nd. 1876. Introductory Adoress by Dr WI. TSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural science. Cias-ics, and Mathematics, 
varsiug in value from i20/ tozl For further particulars apply to the 
Dean A. B SHEPHERD, M B, Deau of the School. 


(THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 

The WINTER SESSION, 1876-7, will open on MONDAY, October 2, 
with an INTRODUCTUKY ADDRESS at Three o'clock, by Dr. 
GbuoRGE H. EVANS, ™ 

The Hospital contains 35 beds, and there are special departments for 
Cancer, Diseases of the Eye, Diseases of Women «nd Childreu, and 
Syphilis. Nine Kesident Appointments are open to the Students of the 
Hospital anuully, as wel! as a large pumber of Clinical Clerkships and 


Dresserships. 
HOSPITAL STAFF. 
Consulting Physicians—Dr. F. Hawkins, Dr. A. P. Stewart, Dr. 
Goodtellow. Pbysicisns—Dr Henry Thompson. Dr. Greenhow, F RS., 
J 





Dr Cayley Ubdstetric Physician Dr Holl Davis, Assistant- 
Physiciaus—Dr. Rebert Kine. Dr. G. H. Evans, Ir Coupland. 
Assistant Obstetric! hysician Dr arthur Edis ‘ on-ulting Surgeon— 
Mr. Shaw. Surgeous- Mr Nuup, Mr. Huike, F RS., Mr Lawson. 
Assistaut-Surgeous Mr. Morris, Mr. Andrew C.ark. (Ophthalmic 
Surgeou— Mr. Critchett Consulting Deutal Surgeon—Mr. Tomes, 
F.K.S. Dental surgeon- Mr. J. 8. Turner 

LECTURERS. 


Principles and Practice of Medicine—Dr. Greenhow, FRS. Prin- 
ciples and Practice of surgery- Mr Hulke, F RS. Practical Surgery 
Mv. Lawson, Mr Morris. M.A M.6 Descriptive and Surgical 


Anatomy Mr. Morris, 4A MB Physiology aud Geueral Anatomy— 
Mr. B Thompson Lowne, F.L.8S. Chemistry Mr Wm. Foster, B A. 
Cautab. Patbological Auatomy Dr Uayley ‘'phthalmie Surgery— 


‘ liuical Lectures on Med ciue and Surgery—Vhe Phy- 


Mr. Critche t 
Ditto on Diseases of Women and Cbildrea — 


sicians and Surgeons 


Dr. J. Hall Davis. Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Th urow- 
good. Meocical Jurisprudence-Dr R Kiug,M A Cantab Midwitery 
and Diseases of “omen aud Children—Dr. J Halt Davis. Botany - 


Mr Hen+min Practical Chemistry—Mr. Wm. Foster, B A. Cantab 
Practical Physiology avd Histo ogy, Mr. Lowue, F LS. Comparative 
Anatomy aud Zoology—Mr Heusman. Psychological Medicinue—Dr, 
Heury Rayner 

Vractical emo: strations on Diseases of the Skin - Dr. G. H. Evans 
Ditto ou Diseuses of the Throat »ni Kar—Mr. Audrew Clark. Ditto 
on Disesses of the Kye—Mr. Critchett. bitte on Diseases of “ omen 
and (h'ldren—Pr. Arthur Edis College Tutor Dr. R W. Lyell 

T'wo Eutrance Scho'arships. of the value of 751 and 201. respectively, 
exch tenable for Two Years are awarded at the commeucement of the 
Winter session They will be competed for on September «7th and 
folluwing days 

Two Broverip Scholarships, of the annual value of 30/ and 201. re- 
spective vy, each tenabie for Two Years, are awarded every year fur pro- 
ficiency mm Clinical Knowledge. 

‘‘_ he Murray Scholarship, fuunded in connexion with the University 
of Aberdecn, is awarded every third year to a Student of the Middiesex 
Hospital 

The Governors’ Prize, of the value of Twenty Guineas, is given 
anbually to the Student who shali have most distingui-hed himself 
during his three years’ curriculum 

A Clivieal Prize of the value of Ten Guineas is awarded to the Can- 
lidate who stands third in the comp-titvon for the Broderip Scholur- 
shio. Numereus Class Prizes are aiso given 

The Geueral Fee. inc using the instruction and 
College Turor, is 9ol.. which may be paid by ins#Ilments. 
the curricu'um required by Leutal Students is 421 

For further information, apply to the lrzan, or to the Resident 


Medical Ufficer at the Hospital. 
ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


assistance of the 
The Fee for 


NOTICE. —E. J. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 
a Contractors, Wine Office-court, EC. and Tovok’s-court, E.v., 
are prepared tosubmit ESTIMATES and enter into CONTRACTS for 
LETT&£R-PRESS PRINTING and LITHUGRAPHY. 
( {EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— Collections 
‘ il ustrativg the Two Sciences av 1, 2. 3. 4, 5. to 100 Guineas the 
Set. The only Prize Medal ¢ ollection~. made under the personal 
superintendence of BRY: E M WRIGHT, F R.G.8., &c, 90, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, Londun, W.. 
TH 
street, W 
vccordipg to the supply required 





UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
Subscriptions from Uue Gu'pea to any amvunt, 
All the best New Books, English, 
French, aud German, imm-diately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publicatious, gratis aud post free - *,* A ‘ learance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at great’y reduced prices, 
may also be had, free, on application —Booru's, ‘ hURTON's Hope- 
son's, and Sacnpers & Oriey's United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 





MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


The following LISTS and CATALOGUES, reviseg 
for the AUTUMN, are now ready for delivery, aud will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application : — ° 


A LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW and CHOIog 
BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY with 
Terms of Subscription and other part:culars. . 


A CATALOGUE of the BOOKS added to the 
LIBRARY from OUTUBER, 1873, to the Present Time. 


A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of SURPLUS 
COPIES of RECENT BOOKS withorawn FORSALE This Catalogu 
contains Memoirs of Dr. Norman Macleod—Jife of Bishop Gray~ 
Lives of Female Artists, by Bilen U. Clayton—Fitzgerala’s tristory of 
the Suez Can«l—* Mann” and Manners io Floreuce, by Dr. Dorag— 
Life of i.ord Palmerston, by Hon. Evelyn Ashley— Mrs. Burton’s Tooer 
Life of Syria—Jesse’s Celeorated Etonians—Wilron's 4 bode of Snow 
Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries—Teresina in America — Residence in the 
Sandwich Islauds, by Miss Bird—Twu Trips to Gorilla Land, by 
Captain Burton~—Laird’s Rambies of a Globe Trot'er—Hunter's Life 
of the Earl of Mayo—The Hand of Etheiberta—The Gwiltians of 
Bryn Gwillian—My Youvg Alcides, by Miss Yonge —This Indep. 
ture Witnesseth— Blacksmith aud Scholar, by Mortimer Colling— 
The Curate in Charge. by Mrs. Oliphant— Dead Men's Snoes, by Miss 
Bradd m- Adam Grainger, by Mrs. Henry W 0od—J/iona Carew— The 
Girl He Left Behind Him—The One Farr Woman—At the Sign of the 
Silver Flagon—sister Louise, by Capt Whyte- Melville—St George and 
St. Michaei. by George Mac Donald— Dear Lady Disdain—and m 
other Books of the Past and Present Seasons, cut and uncut, with more 
than Two Thousand older Works, severai of which are out of print 
and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 








BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AU PHORS, in Orn. 
mental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing. 
Room Taoles, aud for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School 
Prizes, is also now ready, and will be forwarded cn application. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, by ail Subscribers to 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON-ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library, 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEw OXForD-sTREET, Lonpon. 

CITY OFFICE-2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 

O83 DON BITBRARE 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1541. 
Patron—-H.R H THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

President—THUMAS CARLYLE, Esq 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite 
rature, in various Lunguaes. Subscription, 31. a year, or 2., with 
Entrance-fee of 61; Lite Memberabip, 261 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to (‘ountry, and Ten to Town Members. 

Reading-room open from Ten ro half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 

cation. RUBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


WM ESSE5. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post. free. 
Samvutv Bacster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row 








OOKS (SECOND-HAND). — Now Ready, 4 

CATALOGU E of Curious. Useful, and Interesting Books. on 

SALE by B. DOLELL, 62, Queen’s-cr escent, Haversteck-hill, London, 
N.W., post-free on application. 


™ ) BOOKBUYERsS.—1,200 Curious and Scarce 

Books, Piays Tracts, and good Engravings for 541.E, price 105. 
the Lot. Catalogues on application to F. Mayvurw, &, Grosvenor-street, 
Globe-street, Bethual-gieen, E. 


CARCE and CURIOUS BOOKS FOR SALE :— 
WO 1 IAMBLICHOS. de mysteriis Zuzyptiorum, Uhaldworum, &. 
Porphyrtus, de divinis atque da2movibus 'ythugor:e philusophi aurea 
verba Mercuri) Trismexi+ti Fimander, &c Veneriis. Aldus, 1516, 
fol Fine copy, in exceileut conaition.—2. BUKNs’s POEMS. First 
Edition, Kilmarneck, 1 86 PSALMANAAZAAR. Description de 
VIte Formosa Amsterdam, 1705. With all the Plates A famous 
literary imposture.—(ffers to be addressed to UC. W. H., 67, South 
Lambeth-road, London, 8. W. 


M IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST 
4 ARRANGEMENTS, 1*76.—FIKST and THIKD CLASS 
TOURIST TICK &TS, available for Two Months, will be issued from 
JUNE ist to the sist of HOTOBER, 1876. 
For particulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes, issued by the 
Compauy JAMES ALLPURT, General sanager. 
Lerby, May, 1876. 








Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER 

AUTOMATISM and KVULUTIUN. By Charles Elam, M D. 
LORD MACAULAY’s ESSAY on BACON EXAMINED. By 
James Spedding. 111. 
FRENCH PREACHERS. By Dr. A, Schwartz. 
LORD BALTIMORE and MARYLAND TOLERATION. By 
Edward D. Neill. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

owsell. 


The CHURCHMANSHIP of JOHN WESLEY. By James Rigs: 
v.D. 


Pe pp 


in ENGLAND. By Francis W. 


s 


7 


The AMERICAN BENCH. By John Macdonell. 
EASTERN AFFAIRS at the CLOSS of the SxSION. By M. & 
Grant Duff, M.P. 
Strahan & Co, Pateracster-row. 


on 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


COMPLETION OF THE ‘“ DICTIONARY’ PORTION.—Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, price 5s. Part XIV. of the 


QYCLOPALDIA of COSTUME ; or, a Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, 


Civil, and Military—from the Earliest Period in England to the Reign of George na Third. 


mene Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the mana 


of the Principal Countries of Europe. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. To be completed in Twenty-four Parts, 4to at 58. each, profusely illustrated by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings. 


*,* Part XIV. contains the Completicn of the DICTIONARY, which, as Vol. I of the Book, forms a complete work in itself. 
hi ; 


This Volume may now be had, handsomely bound in 


ulf red morocco, gilt top, price 31. 13%, 6d. 
The remaining Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HISTURY of the CUSTUMES of EUROPE, arranged Chronologically. 





MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL.— 


THE TWO DESTINIES: 


2 vols, crown &vo, at every Library, 


a Romance. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


NEW and POPULAR EDITION of OUIDA’S LAST NOVEL.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 5s. (uniform with other volumes of the Series), 


IN A WINTER CITY. 


By OUIDA. 





MARK TWAIN’S 


NEW BOOK.—Small 8vo. cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. By Mark Twa. 


“ Will delight all the lads who may get hold of it. 
“The earlier part of the beak is, to our thinking, the most amusing thiyg Mark Twain bas written. 


We have made the experiment upon a youngster, and found that the reading brought on constant peals of laughter.” — Scotsman. 
The bumour is uot a'way~ uproarious. but it is slways genuine, and sometimes almost pathetic.”— Atheneum. 


“A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a practically romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attractive.”— Spectator. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Mrs. Linton’s New Novel.—3 vols. crown Svo. 
a Novel. 


The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS: 
The authoress has in some measure surpassed herself 


By E. LYNN LINTON, Author of * Patricia Kemball,’ &c. 
Pall fratt Gazette. 


“Leam Dundas is a strikivg figure. 
Jean Middlemass’s New Novel.—3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Mr. DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean Mippiemass. 


“A decidedly amusing and exciting novel.”— Morning Post. 
Dr. Sandwith, of Kars.—3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MINSTERBOROUGH. By Humenry Sanpwirn, 
C.B. D.C.L. 
“It is a long time since we have read anything so refreshing.”— Atheneum, 
A New Novelist.—3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By WuytTE THORNE. 


“A very careful and, in many respects, a very praiseworthy story.”—Saturday Review. 


The PICCADILLY NOVELS: Popular Stories by 


the best Authors. Mostly Illustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George Du Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, 
8. L. Fildes, Henry Woods, Sydney Hall, Macquoid, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and others. 


Wilkie Collins. 
The MOONSTONE. 
HIDE and SEEK. 
MAN and WIFE. 
POOR MISS FINCH. 
MISS or MRS.? 

E, Lynn Linton.— PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
Katharine 8. Macquoid.—7pe EVIL EYE. 
Henry Kingsley. | Florence Marryat. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. OPEN ! SESAME! 
Mrs, Oliphant.— WHITELADIES. 
James Payn. 
| 


The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The FROZEN DEEP. 

MY MISCELLANIES. 
The LAW and the LADY. 


The WOMAN in WHITE. 
ANTONIN A. | 
BASIL. 

The DEAD SECRET. | 
QUEEN of HEARTS. 


The BEST of HUSBANDS. WALTERS WORD. 


John Saunders. 
GUY WATERMAN. ONE AGAINST the WORLD. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. 
Authors of ‘ Gideon’s Rock.’ 
The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. 


Anthony Trollope. | T. A. Trollope. 
The WAY WE LIVE NOW. DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, 
Ouida. 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 5s. each, 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL: Onlu a Story. 
IDALIA: a Romance, PUCK : his Vicissitudes, ‘Adventures, §e. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. A DOG af FLANDERS, 


UNDER TWO FLAGS, STRATH VORE. 
TRICOTRIN, TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES: a Sketch. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE j SIGNA. 


HELD in BONDAGE. 
cond Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 68. 


ERECHTHE ws" a Tragedy. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. 
“The harmony of all the parts is nerfect. 
men of all nations and of all times "— Academy. 
Mr. Swinburne’s other Works. 


SEEEN Fes and ROSAMOND. Feap &vo 5s. | BOTHWELU: a Tragedy. 2 vols. crown Svo. 128 6d. 
CALYDUN. New Edition. | GEORGE CHAPMAN: an Exsay. Orown Svo. 78 

Oro SONGS of TWO NATIONS: Dire.a Song of Italy. 
oa sare aTragedy. Feap. 7 78. Ode on — French Keoublic. “rown “vo 68 


*Erechtheus’ is in truth a masterpiece, which appeals to 


EMS and BALLADS, Feap 8vo WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Essay Wich Fac- 
NOTES on POEMS aan BALI PADS. <= ls. simile Fetatiems, Coloured by Hand. ag? 1. aaa 
ESSAYS and STUDIES. Crown &vo. 128. ings by Blake ife. Demy 8vo. 


0. 
ONGS beforeSUNRISE Crown 8y0. 109. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION OF ‘CLOUDS IN THE EAST.’ 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps and Coloured Illustrations, 18s. 


CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and Adventures on 


the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By VALENTINE BAKER. Second Edition, Revised. 


“A most graphic aoe lively account of travels and adventures which have nothing of the commonplace 
about them.”— Leeds Mercury. 








Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with fine Full-Page Illustrations, price 18s. 


From PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; or, With 
the Prince in India. By J. DREW GAY. 
“A lasting memorial of an interesting journey.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“ Will no doubt find an extensive public, and be read by them with interest.”— Noncon/formist. 
“Written in a lively and unpretentious style. and sparkling here and there with geuulue humour, the 
book is a decidedly attractive one.”—Leeds Mercury. 





On the 28th inst. will be ready, price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations, 


BELGRAVIA, No. 119, for September. 


Contents.—Good Stories of Man and other Animals. By Charles Reade, 
IV. ‘Lambert's Leap.’ V. ‘ Man’s Life saved by Fowls, and Woman’s by a Pig.’ 
Illustrated by Perey Macquoid.—Sweden»org’s Visions of other Worlds. By 
Richard A. Proctor.—The G. B. C.: a Tale of a Telegram. By James Payn.— 
Quips and Cranks at Our Club Window. By an Old Enthusiast and a Young 
Cynic—Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. By M. E. Braddon. Chaps, 28—30. 
Illustrated by H. French.—Lady Troubadours and Courts of Love. By F. 
Hueffer.—A Ballad of Dreamland. By Algernon Charles Swinburne.—From 
Dreams to Waking. By E. Lynn Linton. Chaps. 7, 8.—This Day Last Year, 
Illustrated by Laura Blood.—The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and Phi- 
losophy in an English Country House. Book III. Chaps. 1, 2.—Juliet. By 
Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Chaps. 13—15. Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 





POPULAR SERIES of 7s. 6d. Illustrated Books. 


Printed upon fine toned paper and handsomely bound in cloth, extra gilt. Detailed Catalogues 
upon application. 


ADVERTISING, ITS HISTORY. Fac-similes, Plates, and a Frontispiece. 
AKTEMUS WAKU’S WORKS, Complete. Portrait and Fac-sim 

BHCHSTEIN’S PRETTY As SEVEN. Richter’s 98 Pictures. uilt edges. 
BOCCACCIO. The DECAMERON _ stothard’s Steel Plates. 

BRET HARTE’s SELECT WORKS, in Prose and Poetry. poate. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Stothard's Steel Pla’ 

BYRON’S LIFE AND LETTERS. By Thomas Moore. 12 Pintes. 

CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON \Timbs). 40 Illustrations. 


rth. 
. Tilustrated. 
, dK. gg yee 
CUSSANS’S HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY. 350 Lllus' 
ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND EC oC ENTRICITIES tTimbs). 
ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE. By Richardson. 600 Illustrations. 
GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT. 
GREEN WOOD'S LOW-LIFE DEEPS Concanen’s tinted Plates. 
GREENWOOD'S WILDS ©F Lo NDON, Concanen’s tinted Plates. 
GRIMM’S POPULAR STORIES. Cruikshank’s Plates. Gilt + eee 
HALW’S SKETCHES OF TRISH CHARACTER. Steel Plat 
HOOD'S CHVICE WORKS, including the Cream of the Comic ¢ Annuals. 
HOOK’S (THEODORE) HUMOROUS WORKS. Illustrated. 
LAM#’S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS. Portraitsand Fac-simile. 
LIFE IN LONDON. By Pierce Egan. Cruikshank’s coloured Plates, 
LONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS _Thtustrated by Val. Bromley. 
oA a8 dd POETICaL WORKS Numerous Il'ustrations. 
MA WALN’S CHOTCE WORKs. Portrait and Illustrations. 
MISES OF MAYFAIR: Vers de Société of the Nineteenth Century. 
PLANCH®'S PURSULVANT UF AKMS. 200 Illustrations and Plates. 
POE’S WORKS. Poems, Fssays,and Stories. Illustrated. 
RABELAITS, with Doré’s wonderful Illustrations. 
SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS, with Poems. 10 Plates. 
SIGNROARDS—THEIR HISTORY — Numerous [llustrations. 
STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PAaS'IMES 140 [lustrations. 
SWIFT'S CHUICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. Portrait, Memoir, and Illustrations. 
SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS‘ owlandson’s 83 Coloured red Piates 
THOMSON’S SEASONS AND CASTL* OF INDOLENCE, 50 Illustrations on Steel and W: 
WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER (Sir Harris Nicolas’s Ediion). With 61 Pat Miva 
WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF THE GEORGES. Fairholt’s Plates ¥ 
WRIGHT'S HISTORY of CAKXICATURE and of the GROTESQUE, Fairholt’s Illustrations. 


"50 Illustrations. 





Port. Memoir, and 250 Illustns. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


——_—~>—— 
““Who does not welcome TemPLte Bar?”—John Bull. 


On July 29, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 190, for SEPTEMBER, 1876. 


Contents. 
I, she eae, SENATOR. By Anthony Trollope, Author 
hester Towers,’ * The Three Clerks,’ &. 
erat 21, 2%, 23, 24, and 25. 
Il. MORALITY on a SPANISH WHARF. 
III. MINISTERS and MAXIMS.—1. Strafford. 
Iv. AUTUMN. 
V. The FREEING of SERVIA. 
VI. The Fad DESTINIES. By Wilkie Collins, Author of ‘The 
oman in White,’ &. (Conclusion.) 


VII. The sours and the MILL STREAM. 
VIII. The KINGS of the RENAISSANCE. Francis I. 

IX. The LEGEND of the LANDE of LANVAUX. 

X. A PIG HUNT in the DARK. 

XI. THIS PICTURE, and THAT. 

XII. An OLD MAN’S DARLING. Chapters 1 and 2. 

*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be 
btained at all Booksellers’, price 1s. each. 


** Thorough.” 








BENTLEY’S BURLINGTON LIBRARY 


OF 


USEFUL and ENTERTAINING WORKS. 


At all Booksellers’, each volume price 6. 


HAVARD’S DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. Translated from 
the French by ANNIE WOOD. Incrown 8vo. with Illustrations. 


ou oma BUSEL SS: a Book of Travels. By the EARL and the 
OCTOR. Crown 8vo. 


ont BULWER’S HISTORICAL CHARAC- 





LORD ere 
TERS. 


GUIZOT’S pc yn OLIVER CROMWELL. With Portraits, 
crown 8vo. 


Dr. ——— S$ TABLE TRAITS, and SOMETHING on THEM. 
Town 8' 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the 
WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. Crown 8vo. 


GUILLEMIN’S The SUN. With 58 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


eee: BALLADS. Edited by JOHN SHEEHAN. Crown 
0. 


EARL DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEAMAN. 
Crown 8yo. 

Dr. M‘CAUSLAND’S ADAM and the ADAMITE. Crown 8vo. 

some TIMBS’S ad, ot the STATESMEN BURKE and 

ATHAM. Crown 8 

JOHN TIMBS’S LIVES of PAINTERS. With Portraits, crown 8vo. 

JOHN TIMBS’S WITS and HUMOURISTS. 2 vols. 19s. crown 8vo. 

JOHN ba ata +d LATER WITS and HUMOURISTS. 2 vols. 
crown 8v0. 

MIGNET’S LIFE rf MARE STUART, QUEEN of SCOTS. With 
Portraits, crown 8 

JERVMLE | & = City of Herod and Saladin. By W. BESANT, 

.A., and MER, M.A. Crown 8yo. 

Dr. nao 8 SERMONS in STONES. Crown 8vo. 

Dr. M‘CAUSLAND’S SCTLSERS of BABEL; or, the Confusion of 
Tongues. Crown 8v' 

The DAY after sone. By LOUIS FIGUIES, Author of ‘The 
World before the Deluge,’ &c. Crown 8vo 


CROWEST’S GREAT TONE POETS; ion Short Biographical 
Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers. Crown 8vo. 





SIX POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The SUN MAID. By the Author of 


‘Artiste.’ 3 vols. 


IN the COUNSELLOR’S HOUSE. 


By the Author of ‘ The Second Wife.’ 3 vols. 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author 


ef ‘John Holdsworth, Chief Mate.’ 3 vols. 


JENNIE of “THE PRINCE'S.” 


By a New Writer. 3 vols. 


SUCCESS, AND HOW HE WON IT. 


From the German of WERNER. 3 vols. 


WE ARE WORLDLINGS. By the 


Author of ‘ Rosa Noel.’ 3 vols. 








RicHarD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


COACHING, with . ANECDOTES of 


the ROAD. By ae WILLIAM LENNOX. 8vo. 158. 

“Lord William Lennox’s book is genial and gossipy. We are 
indebted to the author's personal recollections for sume lively stories 
and pleasant sketches of famous dragemen. The volume will be found 
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LITERATURE 
> 

L Afrique Equatoriale, Okanda-Bangouens- 

Osyéba. Par le Marquis de Compiégne. 

(Paris, Plon.) 
Tue astonishment of Englishmen will be great 
to find mention made of the favour accorded 
to the Marquis’s first volume, and of its grand 
succes With the French public, which must, 
indeed, be easily pleased if such a work can 
be taken seriously, so replete is it with errors, 
and so wanting in new or trustworthy infor- 
mation concerning the regions visited by the 
Marquis and his companion. Such popularity 
as ‘Gabonnais-Pahouins-Gallois’ obtained in 
France, was undoubtedly due to the coincidence 
of its publication at the time when negotia- 
tions were pending for the acquisition by this 
country of certain French possessions in West 
Africa, including (as was at one time supposed) 
the Gaboon and Ogowe, in exchange for the 
Gambia. Disappointing as M. de Com- 
pitgne’s first instalment was to English 
readers, the one now under consideration is 
doubly so, especially when we look in vain 
for the promised “upwards of one hundred 
leagues hitherto a blank on the map” so 
grandiloquently alluded to in the Avant Propos, 
but which we utterly fail to find on the carte 
speciale, so prominently mentioned on the 
title-page. The author ignores the existence 
of the maps of Western Equatorial Africa, 
published by Petermann and other German 
cartographers some time before the appearance 
of his two volumes, as wel! as of the one which 
appeared in the Bulletin de la Société de Géo- 
graphie de Paris in 1869, a reference to which 
causes his vaunted ‘‘hundred leagues” to 
dwindle down to some fifty miles at most, 
and shows that he has made a great cry over 
a very little wool indeed. The carte spéciale 
appended to the second volume is far from 
being a creditable performance, betraying as 
it does both carelessness in its preparation 
and ignorance on the part of its responsible 
author ; it compares most unfavourably with 
the map of part of the Ogowe prepared from 
the observations of Dr. Lenz, which appeared 
in the Proceedings of the Geographical Society 
of Berlin, whilst it even differs in several 
details from the map appended to our author's 
first volume, and gives us an entirely erroneous 
idea of the course of the Ogowe, omitting also 
many remarkable features of the river and of 





the valley through which it runs. Will the 
author be good enough to explain why, in the 
map appended to the first volume we find the 
small river Banga depicted as coming from 
the north (which is correct), whilst in that of 
the second volume we have the same stream 
under the slightly altered, but more correct 
name of Obanga, coming from the east? Will 
he also tell us why in the first map the Baktlt 
village of Sam-Quita (Sam-kita) is incorrectly 
placed a considerable distance above the small 
affluent just named, whereas in the second the 
position given to it is nearer the truth, and 
below Obanga? In place of the Okota tribe, 
of which Edibe (now dead) was chief, we find 
marked the Akota, a people located far to the 
eastward of the furthest point attained by the 
author and M. Marche; then we have “ Edibé, 
capitale des Okota,” the village of the late 
chief, which is dignified with the title of 
“capital,” having, in fact, been situated in 
Ndungu Island, which is not marked. Next 
we find the Okono indicated as coming from 
the N.N.W. instead of E.N.£., its true direc- 
tion. A little beyond Otombi Peak, and on 
the right bank of the Okanda, is marked 
“village Bakalais,” where no Bakélé would 
be permitted to dwell, as their implacable 
enemies, the Osyeba, would instantly exter- 
minate them. The villages actually existing 
at the spot alluded to, at the date of our 
author's visit, were inhabited by the Apinji. 
A few miles farther, at the Apinji villages on 
the left bank, we have, as one of the pro- 
ducts of the district, “ hatchi,’ by which 
name, we presume, we are to understand Can- 
nabis sative, which we always understood was 
called haschich in French, and under which 
name we find it mentioned in the text (p. 91); 
but is not M. de Compiégne wrong in telling 
us that the Apinii (not Apingi) cultivate that 
plant! If they do, it must be quite a recent 
industry. At any rate, he is mistaken as 
regards the number of the tribe. 

Pursuing our examination of the map, we 
note, on the left bank, “village Bakalais, 
Janvier, 1876”; this is in reality a village of 
the Mbangwe tribe, which is certainly allied 
to the Baktlé, but has, nevertheless, its dis- 
tinctive appellation, which, under the incorrect 
form Bangouens, is included in the title of the 
book. Imgugi (the native name of the narrow 
gorge which is marked on the map as “ Porte 
de !Okanda, passe ¢troite”) is not thereon 
made to correspond with its description, whilst 
the large expansion of the river immediately 
above it, and the river Lope, a little below the 
village of that name, are both completely 
ignored, and Lope itself is placed five kilo- 
métres above Igugi, and N.N.E. of that pass, 
instead of due east; moreover, Lope is stated 
to have been reached, against a violent cur- 
rent, in a quarter of an hour—an utter impos- 
sibility if the distance were correct, instead of 
being trebled, as is in reality the case, on the 
boasted carte spéciale. Again, Lope is not 
only erroneously placed north of the equator, 
whereas its true position is nearly seven 
minutes south thereof, but it is put on the 
right bank, instead of the /eft/ Surely M. 
de Compiégne and his companion remained 
sufficiently long at Lope, both before and 
after their retraite désastreuse, to ascertain on 
which side of the river that village was 
situated, if they entertained any doubt on the 
subject. Yet the author has recently termed 





the numberless inexcusable errors which we 
pointed out in his first volume “ prétendues 
erreurs.” Will he now venture to assert that 
the gross inaccuracies we are indicating, both 
in his carte spéciale and in his text, do not 
exist ? 

Were we to undertake a closer verification 
of the maps appended to his two volumes, we 
should have no difficulty in largelyadding tothe 
numberof discrepancies we have called hisatten- 
tion to: passing over other defects, we will, how- 
ever, content ourselves by mentioning that the 
falls of Obowe are erroneously named Bodué, 
and that the text and map contradict each 
other, as, whilst we are informed in the former 
that the Osyeba are confined to the right bank 
of the Okanda, in the latter we find one of 
their villages placed on the left bank, 
opposite the “ Collines d’Okano” ; this, per- 
haps, was inserted in a prophetic spirit, as, 
according to the latest information, the Osyeba 
have at length succeeded in crossing the 
stream and establishing themselves on its 
southern shore, which circumstance will not 
only have terrible consequences for the ob- 
jects of their hatred, the Okanda and Otyebo, 
but will greatly add to the difficulties in the 
way of Count de Brazza, especially as M. 
Marche, against whom the Osyeba have vowed 
vengeance, is known to be one of his com- 
panions. 

When we come to examine more closely the 
book before us, we find in it details of the 
most misleading and erroneous description, 
some of the statements differing from those 
made by M. de Compitgne in the Bulletin de 
la Socvété de Géographie de Lyon, in a contri- 
bution to which publication he professed to 
enlighten the public on the Commerce of 
Equatorial Africa, and certainly he succeeds, 
both there and in the present volume, in pre- 
senting his readers with accounts of commer- 
cial and other matters, which are rather 
surprising to those among them who thought 
that they knew something of those subjects, 
and who must now confess that, if M. de 
Compitgne is right, they are utterly wrong, 
and their many years’ experience goes for 
nothing. The space at our disposal will not 
permit us to notice more than a small number 
of the almost endless errors and inaccuracies 
which we have detected, but as the author, as 
his complaint addressed to us some months 
since, seems to labour under the impression 
that we content ourselves with making a 
general charge against him, without specifying 
in what his errors consist, we feel bound to 
present him with the following list of errata, 
which may prove useful ; should he desire it, 
we shall be happy to furnish him with as 
many more :— 

Avant Propos et passim, for ‘Bangouens’ 
read—M bangwe. 

P. 3, for ‘ mastiff’ read—bull-dog. 

Do. et passim, for ‘ Akalois’ read—Akalwa 
or Akalua. 

Do., for ‘Lac Azingo’ read—Azyingo (z.e., 
hardship). 

P. 9, for ‘ Rivitre Ojougavizza’ read—Ozyu- 
gavizya. 

P. 11, for ‘Jouva!’ read—yua or yuwa 
(which does not mean ‘“‘quil meure,” but 
‘“meures !” or “ meures-tu !”). 

P. 16, for ‘M. Hills’ read—Hiil. 


P. 26, for ‘Kongo-mboumba’ read— 


! Okangé-mbumba (¢.¢., rainbow-backed, or 
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spine of the rainbow); the “4” sounding as 
“aw.” 

P. 38, for ‘une journée entiére’ read— 
several hours. 

Do., for ‘ Akoio’ read—Akaya. 

Do., for ‘Ihango’ read—Idogokita (the 
whole account is exceedingly inaccurate). 

P. 40, Carbolic acid was applied to a small 
place on the side of Owendi, the pilot, not 
“ de la téte aux pieds.” 

P. 50, the worthy Sinclair was never a 
grocer, but an ireumonger. The account of 
the twenty-five bales is entirely apocryphal. 

P. 51, for ‘ N’chellais’ (termites) read— 
ntyelele. 

P. 54, for ‘Digomi’ real—Ndegoma (mean- 
ing one’s friend, or the friend of a person). 

P. 55, for ‘ N’Gouray isles’ read—Aruwi. 

P. 56, for ‘N’shiego’ read—Ntyigo, and 
for ‘ N’jina’ read— Njina. 

P. 60, for ‘ Ayouvi’ (is dead) read—Ajuwi. 

Do. et passim. for ‘Rénoqué’ read—Ranoki. 

P. 62, for 200 lbs. of powder read—one 
keg of 20 lbs. 

P. 64 for ‘ Iassi’ read—Yassi (it means the 
oath ; the esprit redoutable, devil, or whatever 
it may be, is called Izyoga). 

P. 67, for ‘ Issogué’ (P. N. of chief) read— 
Tsagi. 

P. 71, for une tribu de Bakalais read—five 
Baktlé (hired as Il'uggees, or night-watchmen). 

P. 75, for ‘owarv toutou’ (smoke-canoe) 
read—owaro w’otutu. 

P. 81, for ‘ Erere-volo’ (P. N. of place) 
read——Irere-volo-y’slomba (ze, the ‘upper 
big tree”; thus to distinguish it from the 
“lower big tree ”). 

P. 82, for ‘obé ’iena’ (thou shalt see!) read— 
O be jena. 

P. 86 (note), sheep are by no means rare 
in the Ogowe, especially about the upper 
waters. 

P. 88, for ‘Kondo-kondo’ read—Okanda- 
kanda. 

Do., for ‘ Djana’ read—Njana. 

P. 89, for ‘Yalimbongo’ read—Yanlim- 
banghaé: it is a branch of the Okota tribe, 
and the differences noted by the author are 
not generally recognized. 

P. 101 for ‘uengéchnio! n’tchani! con- 
citoyens ! honte!’ :ead—mangisinla ! ntyani! 
for shame, you fellows ! 

P. 103, for ‘1’dégo’ read—ndego (plur. 
indego). At p. 118 we have n’dégoi, a word 
utterly unknown in the Mpongwe tongue. 

P. 106, for ‘ Adjounto’ read—<A zyondo. 

Do., for ‘Tangavi’ (whiteman) read— 
Otangani (plur. Itangani). 

P. 107, for ‘Avuus’ (awe, thou) read— 
anuwe (you). 

P. 115, for ‘Roudah,’ the taboo of the 
Pacific Islands, read —orunda (forbidden). 

P. 120, ‘anomi ’mbé’ and ‘ m’biani ni polu’ 
as well as ‘awé ni tanyani biambié’ at p. 129, 
and the specimens of Mpongwe at pp. 186 
and 207 are utter nousense; whilst the speeches 
in pp. 208 and 209 are pure fancy, the author 
being utterly incap:ble of making them, or of 
speaking Mpongwe in an intelligible manner, 
as his own writing plainly proves. 

P. 147, for ‘éwrougo’ (head, wit) read— 
ewonjo. 

P. 168, for ‘ neng’n'gosho’ (isle of parrots) 
read—néngé ingozve. 

P 169, for ‘Ug: n aga’ (and Ogaga, p, 213) 
read—Oxganga (or possibly, in the former case, 





oga w'aganga, ¢.¢, king or chief of the 
Fetish-priests). 

P. 174, for ‘magongo’ read—manginga, 
which is “the oath,” not ‘the demon.” Tbe com- 
plete formula would be “ Manginga madiboko- 
kilimbi-omwelisaka”; it is drawled out with 
every syllable emphasized except those of the 
last word, which are pronounced more rapidly, 
Also, in swearing, the people do not touch the 
left shoulder with the right hand (note p. 208), 
but rub the right hand along the left arm. 

P. 187. Trade musk: ts carry and kill at 
more than 40 métres; in fact, the author him- 
self tells us (p. 237) that they carry ‘‘assez 
loin, et, entre les mains d’un bon tireur, sont 
fort redoutables”; why, then, does he thus 
contradict himself, and tell us that, at the 
distance named above, M. Marche was “hors 
de portée de leur fusil 4 pierre”? This is 
another instance of the author’s extraordinary 
inconsistency. 

Do., for ‘ Kandagani’ (be off!) read—Genda- 
gani ! (the true imperative). 

P. 188, for ‘ Djico’ read—Onjiko, the exist- 
ence of which mountain was reported to the 


Royal Geographical Society in 1866. Does 
not this word explain the Anjiko tribe 


(=A’- or Ba-njiko), ‘* people of the bush, bush- 
men,” which early travellers placed upon the 
upper Congo ? 

P, 205, for ‘1873’ read—1874. The author 
evidently has forgotten the year of his own 
journey. Let us remind him that he never 
saw the Ogowe till June, 1873, and that in 
January, 1874, he left Adaulinanlinga for the 
Okanda country. 

P. 210. The author would have been nearer 
the mark had he said that the Benga tongue 
is derived from the Okota, and not the reverse. 
The Apinji and Okanda speak almost the same 
dialect. 

Coming to Chapter VIII., “‘ L’Industrie et 
le Commerce dans |’ Afrique Equatoriale,”. we 
are lost in amazement that it was ever penned, 
so completely dves it betray the author’s 
utter ignorance of the subject. The same 
remark applies, with even greater force, to the 
Appendix, entitled “‘ Etudes Sommaires sur la 
Langue M’pongwé, et Notions sur la Langue 
comparée des Tribus qui babitent l’Ogooué ”: 
in both the errors are sv great and so numerous 
as to constitute quite an embarras de richesses; 
we must, however, content ourselves with 
pointing out a small number only. 

Before passing to other matters, we would 
ask the author if he ever saw the factory 
represented by the gravure facing p. 224? 
Photographs which had nothing to do with 
the subject of M. de Compiégne’s travels were 
brought into requisition m his first volume, 
and now we find the same thing perpetuated 
in his second; such atteuipts to impose upon 
readers are unpardonable, whilst the proba- 
bility of detection was sv great that it ought 
to have deterred the author, if nothing else 
did; and he must have considered his work 
poor indeed when he seught to “enrich” it 
with illustrations which do not represent what 
they are said to do. 

P. 226, for ‘F. Wiirmer’ read—Carl Woer- 
mann (no “Co,” and Franz Wéolber is the 
agent of that merchant). He has no steamer 
for importing gvods direct from Europe 
(p. 227), and only two sma!l steam-launches 
on the coast. There ix «nly one house (a 
Liverpool firm) possessing one large steamer, 








besides three waiting-steamers and stean 
launches. M. Pilastre, who spent tw enty, not 
thirty, years at Gaboon (p. 244), is the third 
who has steam-launches. No mention is made 
of M. Dubarry, who started almost withou 
capital, and is now the principal Freneh 
merchant in the colony. There is no African. 
mails Ship Company. 

P. 229, the Fernan Vaz was visited by Eng. 
lish and American traders, to say nothing of 
Portuguese and Spanish slavers, before M. Pay! 
du Chaillu ever saw it, and he never claimed 
to have been the “first to penetrate.” For 
‘Rhemboé’ read—Oremba, generaily written 
Rembo, which is simply the upper course of 
the Fernan Vaz, and not a distinct stream, 

r. 230, for ‘Chills’ read—wSelil!, who Wag 
never an employé of Messrs, Hatton and Cook. 
son. The factories were not robbed, the white 
men did not take refuge at Seaforth, and did 
not sustain a siege. Lastly, the ‘‘ Marabout” 
effected nothing. There is not ‘more trade 
in the Ogooué alone than on the Gaboon, the 
Moondah and the Fernan Vaz together.” The 
first-named river was known to American 
missionaries in 1856, and M. Serval’s attempt 
at exploration was in 1862. 

P, 232, for ‘ OgAli (palm oil)’ read—Agali- 
imbila (in Mpongwe) ; ogali means rope. 

Do., for ‘Embryse’ read—Ambriz (where 
there is no palm-oil). Who but the author 
ever heard of Portuguese planters at Banana} 
(p. 258). 

Do., for ‘nponga’ (beeswax) read—eponga, 

Do., for ‘ gourou ’(kola nut, “terculia) read— 
ombenli (in Mpongwe): it is never exported 
from Gaboon River, and it is a fable that it 
sells for its weight in gold-dust. 

P. 234, for ‘dambo’ (caoutchouc) read— 
ndambo. The Senegalese, Yusuf, purchased 
rather less than 25,000 billets of ebony in 
one year, not “upwards of 100,000.” 

P. 235, for ‘mpoungi’ read—impunji. In 
the Bulletin dela Société de Géographie de 
Lyon, we are told that ivory is called undji 
in Mpongwe. 

P. 237, for ‘Signéné’ (a neptune) read— 
olongo (pl. ilongo) in the Gaboon, and on the 
Ogowe, mbumbu. By signévé, the author 
probably means nyenlié, which signifies brass- 
ware in general. The neptunes used in the 
Gaboon cost less than 2 franes ; certainly not 
7i francs. Fora wonder ‘ mpira,’ the Mpongwe 
for gunpowder is correct, but in the Bulletin 
de la Société de Géoyraphie de Lyon, our 
author calls the same article ‘ira’; and 
he is hopelessly wrong in other matters 
treated of in the same publication, which 
we need not further allude tv, as it is not 
under review. 

P, 239, for ‘itaco’ (tobacco) read—tako, 

Do. Every one who has visited the West 
Coast of Africa, excepting the author, knows 
that the gin, or, more properly, hoilands, so 
extensively employed in trade, comes from 
Rotterdam, and not from Hamburg, as he 
here tells us, after miscalling it, in his first 
volume (p. 82), “le gin anglais.” 

P. 240, for ‘see beeds’ read—seed beads. 

P. 241, for ‘shumbu ’ read—isumbu. 

Do., for ‘itchuana’ (iron pot) read —ntyuana 
mpindi, in Mpongwe called ntyali-)ati. 

Do., for ‘ipaka’ (red woollen cay) read— 
ipaki (pl. apaki): they sell for 50 ceptimes, 
not 2 francs. The common bat is called 
opokélo, pl. epokélo (not épocolo) ; and the 
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“ehimney-pot” is ‘“ opokdlo-zi-ntaka,” 


the late chief Ntaka or Toko. 

P. 242, for ‘ado’ (gunflints) read—ado-mi- 
njali (N.B. ado is pl. of ido, any stone). : This 
js a dreadful page! a pair of scissors is not 
called ‘tchéra,’ but owenda-wi-tena; and a 
razor not ‘oénda’ but owenda-wi-sengina. 

Pp. 245, for ‘Baron de Kopenfelz’ read— 
Von Kiippenfels: he did not return to Europe 
at the time stated (p. 246), and is only now 
on his way to Germany, after proving more 
successful as a sportsman than MM. de Com- 
pitgne and Marche. 

Pp. 287. What does the author mean by 
“Gagner le Congo au-dessus de son em- 
bouchure avec le Zaire”? Does he not know 
that these names denote one and the same 
river? If not, let him read the Englishman 
Tuckey. In the same page, we find the 
naturalist, M. Marche, accredited with a know- 
ledge of Mpongwe, when he actually was more 
deficient in it than even the author himself. 
We regret to learn that M. Marche, who is now 
with M. di Brazza, has again signalized him- 
self by shooting a native on, apparently, very 
sight provocation. 

Pp. 290. The author deserves renown for 
discovering the uselessness of the artificial 
horizon by means of its “ constant trepidation 
and extreme mobility.” 

P. 301. Mpongwe, with certain small dif- 
ferences, is the language of the following six 


after 


{not eight) tribes: — Mpongwe, Orunga, 
Ajumba, Nkami, Igalwa, and Inlenga. It is 
the dialect of the lords of the soil. The tribes 


speaking Benga and its cognates have only 
recently reached the sea-board. 

P. 302. We fail to see the merits of Pitre le 
Berre’s grammar, in which he borrows from 
his Protestant co-missionaries, and never once 
acknowledges his plagiarism. His vocabulary 
isnot yet published. Frenchmen do not, as a 
rule, excel in learning these complicated 
African tongues. The vowel “u” is pro- 
nounced “ou,” and the consonant “g” is 
always hard, as in ‘‘ Mpongwe” ; consequently, 
‘Apingi’ should be written ‘“ Apinji,” or, 
after French fashion, Apindji (e. g., “ H’adji” 
for “ Haji,” a pilgrim). 

P, 304, for ‘igomi mori’ (the number 
eleven) read—ignomi-nlomari, For ‘agomi- 
araro-ni-ntcharo’ (thirty-four) read—agomi- 
araro-nli-nai. Agomi-araro-ni-ntcharo would 
be thirty-three, if it were correct ; and the 
same may be said of ‘n’kama mori, agomi nai, 
nimbani’ (142); but 152 would be written 
“nkama - mari-agomi-atani-nli-mbani.” All 
the Mpongwe-speaking tribes count in the 
same way ; most of the others mentioned in 
the book reckon to five, then 5+1, &e., to 10 
(p. 309). 

P. 305. The second person singular is ‘awe,’ 
and the third person plural is ‘ wao.’ 

P, 306. Any European with an ear can 
distinguish, and intelligibly express, the nega- 
tive. The ‘‘dj” of French writers is often 
misused for “nj.” Beach or strand is ‘ ozege,’ 
not ‘ogéyé,’ and almost all the specimens of 
language yiven in this page are incorrect. 

P. 307. ‘Mbolo’ means xot “ sois vivant!” 
but “may you grow old !” thus equivalent to 
the Spaniard’s “‘may you live a thousand 
years !” 

P. 308. There is no tribe called ‘Toun- 
gouzoti’ ; on the other hand, we find (p. 309) 
the Asyekani or Basyeke utterly ignored. 





Pp. 311 - 312. Vocabularies of several 
of these dialects have been collected by the 
U.S. missionaries, and of the others by an 
English traveller as far back as 1866. 
Almost all the examples here given are incor- 
rect, but too much space would be reqnired 
to set them right. Suffice it to point out that 
ana” (not ‘anou’) means “teeth,” not 
bouche, and that “majim” (not ‘ madjimé’) 
is “ water,” not bocre, in fact, the Kisawabili 
“ maji.” 

We would take leave of M. de Compiégne 
with an assurance that no personal ill-will has 
induced us to publish the errors and infirmi- 
ties of his two volumes. But his Caire letter 
(November 5th, 1875), published in the A the- 
neum (December 4th, 1875), is simply a chal- 
lenge to point out a single “blunder.” We 
presented him with forty-four in his first book, 
and now we add a much larger number, mostly 
confined, be it observed, to minor matters. 
Again, we freely place these notes at his dis- 
posal, and we repeat that he can have almost 
double the amount for future editions of his 
second volume. 








Memorials of a Quiet Life. Supplementary 
Volume. By Augustus J. C. Hare. With 
Fifty-seven Photographs, (Daldy, Isbister 
& Co.) 

Tas volume is given in accordance with 
the earnest request from many distant 
quarters for the actual and accurate repre- 
sentations of the places and of the persons 
mentioned in ‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life.’ 
It is with a melancholy sense of the “ pass- 
ing away” of so much life that we look 
at these photographs. We learn from the 
letter-press prefixed to each that nearly all the 
places here represented have been so much 
changed as to be now scarcely recognizable— 
the trees have been cut down, the old houses 
altered ; of the persons whose portraits are 
here, all, with one exception, are dead. But 
the life they lived has still its use and influ- 
ence ; in fact it was needful they should die 
before the full beauty and energy of their 
inward life could be disclosed. 

The additional letter-press given consists of 
further selections from the unpublished letters 
and journal of Mrs. Augustus Hare, and a 
few of the letters of Archdeacon Hare. The 
selections from the journals of Mrs. Augustus 
Hare are not equal, we think, to the sweet, 
genuine, Christian experience given in the 
former Memorials; those in the present volume 
are more doctrinal, and deal more with opi- 
nions on points of faith than with the deep 
religious life and experience, in which all 
thoughtful readers, by whatever name they 
may be called, could join, and find help and 
comfort. This it is which constitutes the 
chief charm and value of the earlier volumes. 

The selections from the |--tters of Archdeacon 
(Julius) Hare are valuable, and only add to 
the regret that nearly all his correspondence 
was destroyed by his widow. For nearly 
twenty years he had written almost daily to 
his sister-in-law, not only on matters of per- 
sonal feeling, but on books and events of the 
day. This mass of correspondence was con- 
fided to the widow (Mrs. Julius Hare) to read 
over, with the promise, asked and granted, 
that it was to be restored intact. During the 
absence of Mrs. Augustus Hare in Rome in 





1857, whilst staying in her house in Lime, Mrs. 
Julius Hare took the opportunity of burning 
not only these letiers, but also all the memorials 
of Sir William and Lady Jones, and all the 
interesting Indian journals of Lady Jones. 
People so often keep letters that are fatally 
compromising, and which every friend of 
humanity must wish had either never been 
written, or else destroyed the moment after, 
that it seems the very irony and perverseness of 
fate that letters and documents which had 
an intrinsic value for the world at large, 
should have been ruthlessly destroyed. Here 
is a fragment of a letter addressed by Julius 
Hare to the Rev. 8. Worsley. It contains 
the mention of names which carry their own 
interest with them. They were young men 
in November 29, 1831 :— 

“Cambridge goes on much as usual, except that 
you are not here, which makes all the difference 
to me. Sedgwick is as brilliant and humorous, 
Whewell as vigorous, Thirlwall as Socratic, Pea- 
cock as good-natured, Heyman as sarcastic, Turner 
as sensible, Coddington as judicious, Lodge as 
calm, and I work as many hours, asever. My only 
new dignity is having become editor of the Philo- 
logical Magazine, of which I brought out the 
first number at the begiuninz of this month, and 
am working at the second. ‘The first, I hope, is 
pretty good; at all events, it contains a beautiful 
article by Thirlwall, which places hia at the top 
of our English scholars all at once, and on the 
same level with the first of the Germans.” 


Again, in a letter to Marcus Hare, his 
brother, dated March 12, 1840, he mentions 
having been appointed to the Archdeaconry of 
Lewes. He says modestly, a few days later:— 
“ As Archdeacon I think I may perhaps be of 
alittle use in our part of the diocese, especially 
in furthering the Bishop’s plans for the im- 
provement of education.” 


In a letter of January, 1841, he writes:— 

“Our new Bishop has just been bestowing a 
great blessing on the diocese by appoiating Man- 
ning Archdeacon of Chichester. There is nothing 
in the world I have longed so apxiously for, the 
last seven or eight months, as to have him for 
my colleague, counsellor, and helper; and there is 
hardly anything that could have given me so much 
delight. It is about the most perfect appointment 
that ever was made; but since my own beloved 
Bishop's death, I had hardly dared hope for it. 
Sterling knows him, and knows how much practical 
wisdom he has. He is holy, zealous, devoted, 
gentle, and, to me, almost as affectionate as a 
brother, so that to me he is an especial blessing.” 

Again, later, he says ‘“‘Manning .. is a truly 
wise and holy man, devoted, self sacrificing, 
mild, and loving.” 

There is a touching notice of the death of 
John Sterling, but too long for extract. 

Those who already have the previous 
volumes of the Memorials will be glad to 
complete them by this supplementary volume. 








The Gospels in the Second Century. By 
W. Sanday, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
THis work was undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Christian Evidence Society, 
a fact not very favourable to its compre- 
hensiveness. Apologetic theology is natu- 
rally one-sided. The ground taken has 
been traversed by critics superior to Mr. 
Sanday, and he adds nothing of importance, 
Fair on the whole, careful in his remarks, he 
makes use of the materials and results of 
scholars from whom he generally differs 
widely, giving them an occasional twist in 
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favour of the cause he has undertaken to 
defend. He suggests to us the idea of a 
learner, with some crudeness in his know- 
ledge, and a lack of high critical ability. In 
the effort to be impartial, a few concessions 
are made to those whose views he combats ; 
but he is not fortunate in some of his conjec- 
tures, such as that Justin used a harmony. 
Nothing of consequence is contributed to the 
question of Justin Martyr’s citation of the 
fourth Gospel; nor is fresh light shed upon 
New Testament literature in the second cen- 
tury. A good many things which the author 
labours to establish will not stand the test ; 
and his book is hardly a safe guide, because 
the judgments are of doubtful character. Had 
he spent more time over the topics he touches, 
he might have done better ; but the desire of 
joining the apologists who rush to combat 
the writer of ‘Supernatural Religion,’ has 
been too strong for wise restraint. 

In the second half of the second century 
there was a canon of the New Testament, 
consisting of two parts, called The Gospel and 
The Apostle. The first was complete, con- 
taining the four Gospels only; the second, 
which was incomplete, contained the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistles, z.¢c., thirteen letters 
of Paul, one of Peter, one of John, and the 
Revelation. How and when this canon origi- 
nated is uncertain. Its birth-place may have 
been Asia Minor, like Marcion’s ; but it may 
have grown about the same time in Asia 
Minor, Alexandria, and Western Africa. At 
all events, Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Tertullian speak of its two parts, and the 
three agree in recognizing its existence. 

Trenzeus had a canon, which he adopted as 
apostolic. In his view it was of binding force 
and authoritative. This contained the four 
Gospels, the Acts, thirteen epistles of Paul, 
the first epistle of John and the Revelation. 
He had also a sort of appendix or deutero- 
canon, which he highly esteemed, without 
putting it on a par with the received collec- 
tion, consisting of John’s second epistle, the 
first of Peter, and the Shepherd of Hermas. 
The last he calls a Scripture, because it was 
prophetic. The epistle to the Hebrews, that of 
Jude, James’s, 2 Peter and 3 John he ignored. 

Clement’s collection was more extended than 
Trenzeus’s. His appendix or deutero-canon, 
included the epistle to the Hebrews, 2 John, 
Jude, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Shepherd 
of Hermas, the epistles of Clement and Barna- 
bas. He recognized no distinction between 
the New Testament writings, except in the 
more frequent use of those generally received, 
and the degree of importance attached to 
them. Yet Barnabas is cited as an Apostle. 
So is the Roman Clement. The Shepherd of 
Hermas is spoken of as divine. Thus the 
line of the Homologoumena is not marked off 
even to its extent in Irenzus, and is seen 
but obscurely. 

Tertullian’s canon consisted of the Gos- 
pels, thirteen epistles of Paul, the Apo- 
calypse, and 1 John. As an appendix 
he had the Epistle to the Hebrews, that of 
Jude, the Shepherd of Hermas, 2 John 
probably, and 1 Peter. This deutero-canon was 
not regarded as authoritative. No trace 
occurs in his works of James’s Epistle, 2 
Peter, and 3 John. He used the Shepherd, 
but thought little of it with the Montanists in 
general, 





These three fathers did not fix the canon 
absolutely. Its limits were still unsettled. 
But they sanctioned most of the books now 
accepted as divine, putting some extra-canoni- 
cal productions almost on the same level with 
the rest, if not in theory at least in practice. 

The canon of Muratori is a fragmentary list 
which was made towards the end of the 
second century (170 a.p.). Its birth-place is 
uncertain, though there are traces of Roman 
Its translation from the Greek is 


origin. 
assumed; but that is uncertain. It begins 
with the four gospels in the usual 


order, and proceeds to the Acts, thirteen 
epistles of Paul, the epistles of John, 
that of Jude, and the Apocalypse. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, and 
James, are not mentioned. The Epistle “to 
the Laodiceans” is probably that to the 
Ephesians, which had this superscription in 
Marcion’s canon; and that “to the Alexan- 
drians” seems to be the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, According to the usual punctuation, 
both are said to have been forged in Paul’s 
name; an opinion which may have been 
entertained by Roman Christians about 
A.D. 170. The Epistle to the Hebrews was 
rejected in the West, and may have been 
thought a supposititious work in the interests of 
Paulinism with some reason, because of its 
internal character. The story about the 
origin of the fourth gospel with its apostolic 
and episcopal attestation, evinces a desire to 
establish the authenticity of a work which had 
not obtained universal acceptance at the time. 
It is difficult to make out the meaning in 
various places; and there is considerable 
diversity of opinion among expositors of the 
document. 

The stichometrical list of the Scriptures in 
the Latin of the Claremont MS. (D) was that 
vead in the African Church in the third 
century. It is peculiar. Matthew, John, 
Mark, Luke are succeeded by ten epistles of 
Paul, two of Peter, the Epistle of James, 
three of John, and that of Jude. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews (characterized as that of 
Barnabas), the Revelation of John, Acts, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Acts of Paul, the 
Revelation of Peter, follow. There are thus 
three works afterwards reckoned apocryphal. 
It is possible that the carelessness of a tran- 
scriber may have caused some of the singular- 
ities observable in this list, such as the 
omission of the epistles to the Philippians 
and Thessalonians ; but the end shows a freer 
idea of books fit for reading than what was 
usual even at that early time in the African 
church. 

In Syria, a version of the New Testament 
for the use of the Church was made early in 
the third century. This work, commonly 
called the Peshito, wants 2 Peter, 2 and 3 
John, Jude, and the Apocalypse. It has, 
however, all the other books, including James’s 
Epistle and that to the Hebrews. ‘The last 
two were received as apostolic in origin. 

Towards the middle of the third century 
Origen’s testimony respecting the canon 
(+254) is of great value. He seems to have 
distinguished three classes of books—authentic 
ones whose apostolic origin was generally 
admitted, those not authentic, and a middle 
class not generally recognized, or in regard to 
which his own opinion wavered. The first 
contained those already adopted at the 





beginning of the century both in the Eag 
and West; with the Apocalypse, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as far as tt contains 
Pauline ideas ; to the second belongs the 
Shepherd of Hermas, though he hesitated , 
little about it, the Epistle of Barnabas, ang 
the Acts of Paul, the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, and the Gospel of the Egyptians, 
with the Preaching of Peter ; to the third, the 
epistles of James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 
John. The separation of the various Writings 
is not formally made ; nor does Origen give a 
list of them. His classification is gathered 
from his works; and though its application 
admitted of considerable latitude, he js 
cautious enough ; appealing to the tradition 
of the Church, and throwing in qualifying 
expressions. 

The canon of Eusebius (+340) is given at 
length in his Ecclesiastical History. He 
divides the books into three classes, containing 
those writings generally received, those contro. 
verted, and the heretical, The first has the 
four Gospels, the Acts, thirteen epistles of 
Paul, 1 John, 1 Peter, the Apocalypse. The 
second class is subdivided into two, the first 
corresponding to Origen’s mixed or inter 
mediate writings, the second to his spurious 
ones. ‘The former subdivision contains the 
Epistle of James, 2 Peter, Jude, 2 and 3 
John; the latter, the Acts of Paul, the 
Shepherd, the Revelation of Peter, the Epistle 
of Barnabas, the Doctrines of the Apostles, 
the Apocalypse of John, the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews. The third class has the 
Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, the Traditions 
of Matthias, the Acts of Peter, Andrew, and 
John. The subdivisions of the second class 
are indefinite. The only distinction which 
Eusebius put between them was that of 
ecclesiastical use. Though he classes as 
spurious (vd6a) the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, 
the Revelation of Peter, the Epistle of 
Barnabas, the Doctrines of the Apostles, the 
Apocalypse of John, the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews ; and does not apply the epithet 
to the Epistle of James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 
John; he uses of James’s in one place the 
verb vofevouat, In like manner he speaks of 
the Apocalypse of Peter and the Epistle of 
Barnabas as controverted. The mixed and 
spurious of Origen are vaguely separated by 
Eusebius ; both come under the general head 
of controverted ; for after specifying them 
separately, he sums up: “All these will 
belong to the class of the controverted,” the 
very class already described as containing 
“books well known and recognized by most,” 
implying also that they were read in the 
churches. 

About 332 a.p., the Emperor Constantine 
entrusted Eusebius with the commission to 
make out a complete collection of the sacred 
Christian writings for the use of the Catholic 
Church. How this order was executed, we 
are not told. But Credner is probably correct 
in saying that the code consisted of all that is 
now in the New Testament, except the 
Revelation. The fifty copies which were 
made must have supplied Constantinople and 
the Greek Church for a considerable time with 
an authoritative canon. 

Eusebius’s catalogue agrees in substance 
with that of Origen. The historian followed 
ecclesiastical tradition. He inquired diligently 
into the prevailing opinions of the Christian 
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churches and writers, with the views held by 
others before and contemporaneously with him- 
self, but could not reach a decided result. His 
hesitation stood in the way of a clear, firm 
view of the question. The tradition respect- 
ing certain books was still wavering, and he 
was unable to fix it. Authority fettered his 
independent judgment. That he was incon- 
sistent is shown by his citation of 1 Kings 
(iv. 33) and Wisdom (vii. 17) together as 
Divine Scripture ; while in another place he 
refers to the Book of Wisdom with, “ thus 
says the Scripture.” 

The exact principles that guided the forma- 
tion of a canon in the earliest centuries 
cannot be discovered. Strictly speaking, there 
were none. Definite grounds for the reception 
or rejection of books were not apprehended. 
The choice was determined by various cir- 
cumstances, the chief of which was apostolic 
origin, though this itself was insufficiently 
attested. The example and influence of 
churches to which the writings had been first 
addressed must have acted upon the reception 
of books ; above all, individual teachers here 
and there saw the necessity of meeting heretics 
with their own weapons, in their own way; 
with apostolic records instead of oral tradi- 
tion. ‘The circumstances in which the orthodox 
were placed led to this step, effecting a bond 
of union whose need must have been felt, 
while each church was isolated under its own 
bishop, and the collective body could not 
take measures in common. Writings of more 
recent origin would be received with greater 
facility than such as had been in circulation 
for many years, especially if they professed to 
come from a prominent Apostle. A code of 
apostolic writings, divine and perfect like the 
Old Testament, had to be presented as soon 
as possible against Gnostic and Manichean 
heretics, whose doctrines were injurious to 
objective Christianity, while the multiplication 
of apocryphal works threatened to overwhelm 
genuine tradition with a heap of superstition. 
The Petrine and Pauline Christians, now 
amalgamated to a great extent, agreed in 
hastening the common process. 

The canon was cradled in an uncritical 
age, and rocked with traditional ease. 
Conscientious care was not directed from 
the first to the well-authenticated testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses. Of the three fathers 
who contributed most to its early growth, 
Ireneeus was credulous and_ blundering ; 
Tertullian, passionate and one-sided; and 
Clement of Alexandria, imbued with the 
treasures of Greek wisdom, was mainly occu- 
pied with ecclesiastical ethics. They had 
neither the ability nor inclination to examine 
the genesis of documents surrounded with 
an apostolic halo. No analysis of their authen- 
ticity and genuineness was seriously attempted. 
In its absence, custom, accident, taste, prac- 
tical needs, directed the tendency of tradition. 
The second century abounded in pseudony- 
mous literature ; and the early fathers, as well 
as the churches, were occupied with other 
things than the sifting of evidence connected 
with writings considerably prior to their own 
time. While the increase of such apocryphal 
productions, Gospels, Acts, and Apocalypses 
among the heretical parties stimulated the 
orthodox bishops and churches to make an 
authentic collection, it increased the difficulty 
of the task, When it is asked, To whom do 





we owe the canon? the usual answer is, To 
the Church, which is hardly correct. The 
Church Catholic did not exist till after the 
middle of the second century. The preserva- 
tion of the early Christian writings was owing, 
in the first instance, to the congregations to 
whom they were sent, and the neighbouring 
ones with whom such congregations had 
friendly connexion. The care of them de- 
volved on the most influential teachers, on 
those who occupied leading positions in the 
chief cities, or were most interested in aposto- 
lic writings as a source of instruction. The 
Christian books were mostly in the hands of 
bishops. In process of time, the canon was 
the care of assemblies or councils. But it 
had been made, before the first general council, 
by a few leading fathers towards the end of 
the second century, in different countries. 
The formation of a Catholic Church and of a 
canon was simultaneous. The circumstances 
in which the collection originated were un- 
favourable to the authenticity of its materials ; 
for tradition had been busy over them and 
their authors. Instead of attributing the 
formation of the canon to the Church, it would 
be more correct to say, that the important 
stage in it was due to three teachers, each 
working separately and in his own way, intent 
upon the creation of a Christian society 
which did not appear in the apostolic age—a 
visible organization united in faith, where the 
discordant opinions of apostolic and sub- 
apostolic times should be finally merged. The 
canon was not the work of the Christian 
Church so much as of the men who were 
striving to form that Church, and could not 
get beyond the mould received by primitive 
Christian literature from the oral stages it 
passed through. The first mention of a 
Catholic Church occurs in the ‘ Martyrdom 
of Polycarp,’ an epistle that cannot be dated 
earlier than 160 A.p., and may, perhaps, be 
ten years later. But, though the idea be 
there and in the Ignatian epistles, its estab- 
lished use is due to Irenzeus, Tertullian, and 
Cyprian. 

Origen was the first who took a somewhat 
scientific view of the relative value belonging 
to the different parts of the biblical collection. 
His examination of the canon was critical. 
Before him, the leading books had been 
regarded as divine and sacred, the source of 
doctrinal and historictruth. From this stand- 
point he did not depart. With him ecclesi- 
astical tradition was a prevailing principle in 
the recognition of books belonging of right to 
the New Testament collection. He was also 
guided by the inspiration of the authors—a 
criterion arbitrary in its application, as his own 
statements show. In his time, however, the 
collection was being gradually enlarged ; and 
his third class, the mixed, approached recep- 
tion into the first. But amid all the fluctu- 
ations of opinion to which certain portions of 
the New Testament were subject, and the 
unscientific procedure both of fathers and 
churches in the matter, though councils had 
not met to discuss it, and vague tradition had 
strengthened with time, a certain spiritual 
consciousness manifested itself throughout the 
East and West in the matter of the canon. 
Tolerable unanimity ensued. The result was 
a remarkable one, and calls for our gratitude. 
Though the development was pervaded by no 
critical or definite principle, it ended in a 





canon which has maintained its validity for 
centuries. 

It is sometimes said that the history of the 
canon should be sought from definite cata- 
logues, not from isolated quotations, The 
latter are supposed to be of slight value; the 
former to be the result of deliberate judgment. 
This remark is more specious than solid. In 
relation tothe Old Testament, the catalogues 
given by the fathers, as by Melito and Origen, 
rest solely on the tradition of the Jews, apart 
from which they have no independent 
authority. As none except Origen and 
Jerome knew Hebrew, their lists of the Old 
Testament books are simply a reflexion of 
what they learned from others. If they 
deviated in practice from their masters by 
quoting as Scripture other than the canonical 
books, they show their judgment overriding 
an external theory. ‘The very men who give 
the list of the Jewish books evince an inclina- 
tion to the Christian and enlarged canon. So 
Origen says, in his Epistle to Africanus, that 
“the churches use Tobit.” In explaining the 
prophet Isaiah, Jerome employs Sirach vi. 6 
in proof of his view, remarking that the 
apocryphal work is in the Christian catalogue. 
In like manner Epiphanius, in a passage 
against /Ztius, after referring to the books of 
Scripture, adds, ‘‘as well as the Book of 
Wisdom, ¢.¢., the Wisdom of Solomon, and of 
Jesus, son of Sirach, finally, all the other 
books of Scripture.” In another place he 
gives the canon of the Jews historically, and 
excludes the apocryphal Greek books; but 
here he includes some of the latter. We also 
learn from Jerome that Judith was in the 
number of the books reckoned up by the 
Nicene Council. Thus the fathers who give 
catalogues of the Old Testament show the 
existence of a Jewish and a Christian canon : 
the latter wider than the former; their private 
opinion more favourable to the one, though 
the other was historically transmitted. In 
relation to the New Testament, the synods 
which drew up lists of the sacred books show 
the opinions of some leading fathers, like 
Augustine, along with what custom had 
sanctioned. No member of the synod exercised 
his critical faculty ; a number together would 
decide such questions summarily. Bishops 
proceed in the track of tradition or authority. 








Notes on Shakespeare, and Memorials of the 
Urban Club. By John Jeremiah. (Clayton 
& Co.) 

SuakKsPEARE’s name has been linked with 

many incongruous persons and things. We 

have heard of ‘Shakspeare and the March 
of Intellect,’ ‘Shakspeare and Burns,’ ‘Shak- 
speare and the Musical Glasses.. To many 
it might seem that ‘Shakespeare and the Urban 

Club’ is a collocation equally incongruous. 

Yet there are reasons for the juxtaposition 

of these names. In the first place, the Urban 

Club meets in the old gate-house of St. John 

of Jerusalem at Clerkenwell. It was at the 

vid gate-house Dr. Samuel Johnson met Cave, 

his first patron, and it was there he ate his 

dinner behind a screen, because the condition 
of his apparel prevented him sitting down at 
table with Cave’s well-clothed guests. Possibly 
some reader will not see how this should en- 
title the Urban Club to associate itself with 
Shakspeare. Nothing, however, can be clearer. 
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Dr. Johnson, subsequently to his Clerkenwell 
experiences, edited and annotated Shakspeare. 
Why, then, should not the Club, which now 
occupies the place, be entitled to partake of 
his reputation! Again, it was at the old 
gate-house Garrick is said to have made his 
first appearance as an actor. It is true the 
piece produced on the occasion was the farce 
of ‘The Mock Doctor,’ by Fielding; but, 
since Garrick afterwards distinguished himself 
as a Shakspearean actor, that surely is suffi- 
cient warrant for those who once a week 
assemble in the old gate-house for the purpose 
of drinking a friendly glass and enjoying a 
quict smoke to affiliate themselves to the 
dramatist whose great exponent Garrick was. 
Furthermore, once a year, on the anniversary 
of Shakspeare’s death (and birth, as some 


think), the Club celebrates the event by 
a boar’s-head dinner at the old _ gate; 
in the invitation to which the word 


“the” is invariably spelled ye, as it was ac- 
customed to be written in the time of the 
poet himself. 

All these facts form a sufficient excuse for 
the seemingincongruity of ‘Shakespeareand the 
Urban Clnb.’ Still, we suspect, the members 
of the Club would, if canvassed, base their 
proud relationship with the poet not on these 
extrinsic circumstances, but on the possession 
of superior dramatic instincts to the common 
run of men. ‘The Urban Club,” says the 
compiler of the book before us, “has proved 
itself faithful in its devotion to the drama, 
and its chief representative, William Shake- 
speare. So early in its career as 1860, it 
commenced that worship at the shrine of the 
bard,” and we are told that, could De Quincey 
and Washington Irving only “ revisit the land 
where William Shakespeare lived, and the spots 
in Stratford -upon- Avon that have become 
hallowed by association with his name and 
movements, the annual homage paid by the 
Urban Club would assuredly come in for their 
encomiums.” And this opinion is well grounded, 
if it be true that ‘the eloquent speeches or, 
better, essays on the immortal memory of 
Shakespeare, the classical disquisitions on the 
ancient and modern drama, the anecdotal 
autobiography of the president for the time 
being, are events never to be forgotten.” In- 
deed, ‘‘the hi:zh-toned intellects who muster 
in great force on these occasions, and, indeed at 
the ordinary meetings, have made the Club 
one of the foremost literary associations of 
England.” Mr. Jeremiah does not, however, 
offer his reader a single speech, “ or, better, 
essay,” on the immortal memory, or even 
“‘a classical disquisition on the ancient and 
modern drama ” Notasingle “anecdotal auto- 
biography ” of a president for the time being 
is given. Especially do we regret this omission 
when we find among the names of gentlemen 
who have figured as “presidents for the time 
being” those of Mr. John Oxenford, Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, Dr. Westland Marston, Dr. 
Doran, Prof. Morley, Dr. Richardson, and 
Mr. George Augustus Sala. In fact, the only 
productions by members of the Urban Club 
which, after stimulating our literary appe- 
tite, he has vouchsafed us, consist of five 
songs, selected “as the earliest printed,” and 
—‘acomplete collection of the circulars and 
programmes I have from time to time com- 
piled in connexion with that literary associa- 
tion.” As the ‘Notes on Shakespeare’ are 





professedly “nothing more than gleanings 


from many sources, strung together into a | 


chronological order,” together with the poet’s 
will, and a list of plays the poet did not write, 
the more is it to be regretted that the ‘ Me- 
morials of the Urban Club’ were not enlarged, 
if not by the addition of speeches or essays 
delivered in honour of Shakspeare, at least 
with two or three of the “anecdotal auto- 
biographies” of presidents for the time being. 
We could not reasonably expect the compiler 
to have thrown much light on the life or works 
of Shakspeare. We see no reason, however, 
for doubting that the literary brotherhood of 
St. John’s Gate have uttered enough ‘‘wit and 
wisdom” to supply materials to fil! an interest- 
ing volume. 

Let us add that it is rather unfair to apply 
the verses of Ben Jonson— 

This Figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut— 

to a portrait that Jonson never meant them 
for, that it is unsatisfactory to relic- 
hunters to give them a representation of “Dr. 
Johnson’s armchair,” while they are told that 
the Doctor had less to do with that article of 
furniture than he had with the Mountains of 
the Moon. 
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The Buddhist Tripitak a as itis kn 
and Japan: a Catalogue and Compendious 
Report. By Samuel Beal. (Printed for the 
India Office. ) 

THE impetus which has of late been given to 

the study of Buddhism in its various develop- 

ments has had the effect of turning the atten- 
tion of Oriental to Buddhist 
scriptures as they exist in China and Japan. 

The early Buddhist missionaries who first 

carried into those countries the doctrines of 

Sakyamuni, translated also for the benefit 

of their converts the sacred books of their 

religion. The absence of some of these in the 

Indian collections of the Buddhist canon gave 

additional importance to the versions existing 

in China and Japan, in which it was hoped 
that some at least of the missing writings 
might be discovered. Under these circum- 
stances, Dr. Rost and Mr. Beal urged upon 


scholars the 


Iwakura Tomomi, the Japanese Ambassador, | 


the advantage which the possession of a copy 
of the Buddhist Tripitaka, as existing at the 
present day in Japan, would be to English 
scholars who are its 





interested in contents. 
With ready acquiescence the Ambassador gave 
his support to the request, and with equally 
ready generosity his Government presented 
a complete copy to the India Office Library. 
The collection thus brought together consists 
of more than 2,000 volumes. It was first made 
by order of the Chinese Emperor Wan-leih 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, and 
is that known in China as the Northern Col- 
lection, from the fact that it was compiled after 
the court had been moved from Nanking, the 
southern capital, to Peking, the northern 
capital. It was reproduced in Japan in 1679, 
and the present edition, with an imperial 
preface, was published two or three years 
later. The importance of having a full and 
accurate catalogue of this collection is beyond 
dispute, and it is, therefore, the more to be 
regretted that the Council of India, in ap- 
pointing Mr. Beal to undertake the work, for 
which he is so well fitted, should have ham- 


| pered him with the condition that his repoy 
should be ready in six months. To many this 
condition would have been equivalent to rep. 
dering the completion of the work an impossj. 
bility; but Mr. Beal has succeeded in perform. 
ing the required task in the given time. The 
Council directed him to prepare “a compendioys 
Report,” and this he has done, and the only 
fault to be found with it is that it is too com. 
pendious. He has, however, given short 
abstracts of some of the most interesting 
Sitras, among others of the ‘ Fo-mieh-to-han. 
kwan-hom-tsang-sang- king,’ a work which 
presents another illustration of the identity 
of Buddhist with Christian legends. This 
Sitra contains the history of Buddha’s begging. 
dish, or “‘ Patra,” which may be read, subject 
only to a change in the names of the dramatis 
persone, in Tennyson's ‘ Holy Grail ’:— 

“My begging-disb,’ said Buddha, ‘after my 
Nirvana, shall be a subject of contention among 
different countries, till the people have lapsed into 
disorder and wickedness; the durstion of life shall 
be shortened, and general discontent and opposi- 
tion to religion follow in consequence. Then the 
alms-dish shall appear in glory, shiuing forth with 
the five colours, and flying throngh the air; so it 
shall come to convert the people, and bring them 
back to obedience. It shall then go to the east 
and visit different countries, cau-ing the people to 
obey the laws of religion, and yiving increase and 
prosperity wherever it appears. But especially to 
the king of the farthest east shall the alus-dish be 
a token of happiness, and his lite be agreeable 
to the same. After his death, the sins of im- 
purity and Just shall prevail in every direction, 
The alms-dish being now dishonoured, the Naga- 
rijas, seeing it thus, shall take it to their own sea 
palace to pay it reverence. And thus the existence 
of the alms-dish being forgotten, lu! every kind 
of sin and consequent misery will prevuil, and the 
world will become utterly degenerate. Then sud- 
denly a pure-minded man, but poor and needy, 
named Sse-Go, becoming a Bhikshu, and giving up 
all gluttony, wine-bibbing, aud intercourse with 
women, shall come to the door of the royal palace 
and exclaim, “I know where the almis-dish is!” 
On this, the king, overjoyed, shall ask him within, 
and say, “ Where is the alms-dish ?”? [On this 
tullows a discourse, which 1s very obscure ; but 
the main point is that the alms-dish can only be 
recovered by one perfectly pure, aud, finally, the 
object is attained by this perfectly pure Shaman, 
and the earth recovered from its loss and de- 
yeneracy |.” 





As far as they go, Mr. Beal’s Catalogue and 
Report are all that can be desired, and it is 
much to be hoped that the interesting nature 
of their contents will instigate the India Office 
to compile a fuller and more detailed descrip- 


| tion of the books into which Mr. beal has now, 


by force of circumstances, been able only to 
give us a glimpse. 





Angling Idylls. By G. Christopher Davies. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
A critic of the last century sneered at the 
memoirs of a certain Mr. Whitehead because 
they contained no life, but merely a dry narra 
tive of facts; an ill-natured reviewer of the 
present day might reasonably fall foul of these 
“Angling Idylis” because they contain no 
poetry. An idyllisa short, simple, yet highly- 
polished poem on any rustic cccu; ation oF 
amusement. Fishing legitimately enters into 
the list of subjects ; indeed, ‘Iheocritus and 
Ausonius have both left us fshing idylls. 
The Laureate has somewhat stretched the 





definition of an idyll by relating battles and 
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tournaments in splendid verse, but then he 
might plesd Rapin’s authority, who tells us 
the manners of the actors in idyllic poetry 
«must be such as theirs who lived in the 
Islands of the Happy or Golden Age,” and 
again, “ Every part of an idyll must be full 
of the simplicity of the Golden Age.” If an 
jdyll requires a poetic dress, the adjective 
“idyllic,” by common consent, bears a freer in- 
terpretation. Therefore Mr. Davies should 
have called his book ‘ Idyllic Angling’ (which 
exactly expresses its contents), rather than 
‘Angling Idylls.’ As itis, we are disappointed, 
and reset the misnomer on looking into his 
pages and finding uo idylls, just as Alice was 
angry when the March Hare offered her wine. 
«] don’t see any wine,” she remarked. ‘There 
isn’t any,” said the March Hare. “Then it 
wasn't very civil of you to offer it,” said Alice 
angrily. 

After this preliminary grumble it is natural 
to compare the book with the essays which 
Canon Kingsley reprinted, under the title of 
“Prose Idylls.” Both are concerned with fish- 
ing, and in delivering their precepts both 
authors dwell largely on the beauty and peace 
of the country. It is small blame to Mr. 
Davies if we sav that he does not individualize 
his rustic pictures, as did Kingsley in his 
admirable essays on (shing in the Wilts chalk 
streams. The scenery of ‘Angling Idylls’ 
smells of the lamp, and one river or pond here 
described would do very well for any other. 
If this kind of descriptive writing is worth any 
thing, it must depict each separate locality by 
the natural features which distinguish it from 
all other British lakes and streams. But it 
requires genius to do this to any purpose, to 
grasp at a glance the salient features of the 
surrounding landscape, to reproduce the dis- 
tinctive flowers, trees, and birds of every 
locality, to place before the reader an exact 
transcript of the special beauty and character 
of each river of England (for all have their 
peculiar characteristics), and compel him to 
realize fur himself a charming picture rather 
than a blurred and general prospect of the 
painted tea-trsy fashion. Turning to the 
account of Ellesmere, for instance, in this 
volume, it is difficult to find any features 
which the nearest large pond would not present. 
If it be not unyenerous to say it, when the 
tone of this book so completely disarms 
criticism, the Mere heaves and sparkles 
in a far more lively manner in the ‘Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton.’ Then, again, 
the first sketch in the book, called ‘The 
Mill,’ does not present us with the vivid like- 
ness of any special mill, with its own charac- 
teristies of rushing stream and willow-bordered 
Everybody remembers Mr, Tulliver’s 
Mill, and Mr. Millais’s Mill-stream (in a sister 
art) and the Laureate’s Mill with— 

The sleepy pool above the dam, 
‘the pool beneath it never still. 
But who can paint a mental picture of Mr. 
Davies's Mill, so as to distinguish it from any 
other of the numberless mills known to anglers? 





lay) 
aan, 


_ “The mill is a large, grey, irregular building—a 
‘armhouse as well as a mill. Its massive walls 
tre stained with age, and the ivy clothes them 
Here and there with a mantle of glossy green. 
The huge, black, moss-stained wheel creaks slowly 
round. Jt is an over-shot wheel, and the water 
pours down upon it from the sluice above in an 
rou-grey c lumu, broken and changed into silver 
aS it splashes aud drops from the floats of the 





wheel. To the left is a broad sloping weir of 
great height, down which the water dashes with 
a thousand sparkles, and boils and bubbles in the 
great pool beneath, whence it is glad to slip quietly 
away over the sleepily waving weeds.” 

Perhaps Mr. Davies will reply that his in- 
tention was to generalize a mill—to paint such 
a picture as any one could put together by the 
exercise of fancy fora moment. In that case, 
there was no need fur Mr. Davies to have 
drawnitatall. Ifdescriptive sketches are worth 
anything, it must arise from their distinctive 
features. Any one can limn mills and castles 
and trout-streams if he may cover them over 
with a mist—veil or shroud all that should 
give them individuality, in twilight. A book 
of angling sketches, however, full of enthu- 
siasm for the sport, the country, and the 
beautiful, can never compete with the multi- 
tudes of similar works which teem from the 
press, and can never survive in an angler’s re- 
collection, unless the outlines are drawn with the 
firmest and yet the most delicate pencil. ‘ Itis 
difficult tospeak well of commonplaces,” said an 
ancient critic ; unless picnics and angling excur- 
sions are depicted by a consummate artist, they 
cannot rise above mediocrity. 

With these drawbacks, there is much to 
charmandinstructinthislittle book. It breathes 
a genuine enthusiasm for the many delightful 
spots where the exercise of the angler’s craft 
leads him, and imparts many secrets for taking 
trout with worms, roach and perch with paste, 
and pike with the appropriate baits for the 
tyrant of freshwater fish. It shows much kindly 
feeling for the poor—much consideration for 
the man who has few chances of catching fish 
in preserved waters. Every here and there 
the writing rises to poetic fervour and exhibits 
considerable appreciation of natural beauty. 
Here, for instance, is a pretty glimpse of Nor- 
folk scenery :— 

“On we went with softest motion, the bow of 
the boat parting the water tenderly, and leaving 
two long wave-lines diverging aud retreating from 
our troubled wake. The yellow iris-flower shone 
in the long green ranks of the tall fiags, the bul- 
rush bowed its head of regal purple, and the 
reedmace shook its plumes on either side of us, and 
then we were out upon the marshes, which stretched 
as far as eye could reach, yet it was not by any 
means a motonouous picture. The marsh itself 
was beautiful. Here a tract of white cotton-grass, 
there a patch of yellow, all around greys and 
browns and reds and greens mingled in wonderful 
harmony, and varying inconceivably in tint as the 
shadows of the cloudlets floated over the luxuriant 
marsh grasses, and the wind swayed them i bil- 
lowy undulations. ... The red aud white cattle 
lay and stood in picturesque groups, or waded 
knee-deep in the grass with beut-down heads and 
lazily - switching tails. Windwills whirled their 
great arms over the far-reaching plain, and ever 
and anon we passed a clump of trees, in the midst 
of which nestled a small farmhouse or inn, with a 
broad flat ferry-boat lying by the river bank.” 

Amongst the multitude of books for the 
country which spring into existence every 
summer like painted flies, often to enjoy as 
ephemeral a life, Mr. Davies's book is just the 
one to choose for holiday reading amongst 
Devon combes or the well wooded rivers of 
Wales. Its tone cannot fail to please every 
lover of the country, and he must be a skilful 
angler who does not pick up some wrinkle 
from its pages. Mr. Davies might well append 
as motto to its title-page Izaak Walton’s senti- 
ment, “I love any discourse of rivers, and 
fish, and fishing ; the time spent in such dis- 





course passes away very pleasantly,” and he will 
be sure of multitudes of sympathetic angling 
readers if he is content t» decide who are 
anglers by a test as facile as that by which the 
angling patriarch proves Moses and Amos to 
have been fishermen,—‘ fur you shal, in all 
the Old Testament, find fish hooks but twice 
mentioned, namely, by meek Moses and by the 
humble Prophet Amos.” 

We must make a protest against the vile 
colloquialism “only three fish were boated,” 
i.e, caught. “A dun-coloured tackle ribbed 
with yellow silk” should, of course, be “hackle.” 
And why is not Mr. avies more careful with 
his Latin—“ persecaria” and “limnew” to 
wit? But his two most ludicrous blunders in 
this way strike the reader with double force 
from the emphatic mauner in which they are 
ushered into the narrative. In the case of the 
roach, he tells us, “ first let us give our quarry 
the honour of his proper name ; Cyprinius 
rutilus, then, is its scientific name” (p. 18) ; 
and again (p. 111), “as the water-rat is such 
a small animal, we will add to its importance 
by giving it its proper Latin name of Auricola 
amphibius.” Mr. Davies means Cyprinus and 
Arvicola, Some may deem these smail blunders, 
but, if people go out of their way to use Latin 
names, the least they can do is to take the 
trouble to write them correctly. The two best 
chapters in the book treat of the waterside 
plants and trees, and the birds and beasts with 
which the angler is most familiar, 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

Azalea, By Cecil Clayton. 
& Blackett.) 
Within Bohemia ; or, Love in London. By 
Henry Curwen. (Remington.) 

THERE is an old story of a gentleman who, being 
asked by apious friend to subscrive tothe Society 
for the Conversion of the Jews, replied that he 
could not aftord that, but that if his friend 
would bring him a Jew he would do his best 
to convert him. Such was the course adopted 
by Mr. Chiltern, a gentleman living in a small 
vay atcong the Wiltshire downs; the only 
difference being, that in his case the Jew was 
his own niece; and that the process of con- 
version was carried on by his friend and 
pastor, the Rev. John Purvies. The Jewess, 
too, is half a Christian after all, being the 
daughter of Mr. Chiltern’s brother, a reckless 
artist, who has died after marrying a pretty 
Italian-Swiss Jewess at Lugano. The little 
Azalea grows up a very good Churchwoman, 
becomes exceedingly beautiful, and marries 
her cousin Harold, This is really all the 
story, though Miss Clayton has managed to 
spread it over three volumes. There is 
no impediment whatever i: the prosperous 
stream of their courtship and matrimony ; 
though, considering that there is another lady, 
not too scrupulous, who wishes, and is wished 
by Mr. Chiltern, to marry Harold, and that 
Harold himself goes away to India for four 
years, we think the authoress might at least 
have allowed us the luxury of a little anxiety 
on behalf of the hero and heroine. As it is, 
we make up our minds that, when at last they 
are married, some great catastrophe is “bound” 
to happen to one or both. So it does, but 
not as we expect. On the whole, ‘ Azalea’ is 
a slight story, fairly but not remarkably well 
written, and spun out to an inordinate length 
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in proportion to the amount of substance con- 
tained in it. It will probably, if the weather 
continues warm, find plenty of readers at sea- 
side places. 

How far Mr. Curwen’s notion of ‘‘ Bohemia ” 
may represent any really existing stratum of 
society we cannot say ; we should think, how- 
ever, that it is not usual for young men to 
look in at the window of a room where a 
young lady is playing the piano, and not 
only ask for, but obtain, cake and a kiss ; nor 
yet can we much believe in the existence of 
the other lady, who gives another young man 
tea and strawberries, somewhere in the suburbs, 
and lets him sit up with her half the night 
while she tells him her history. In fact, the 
stories of which the book is composed all, 
or nearly all, turn upon some relation 
between persons of opposite sexes, which 


without being exactly immoral are extremely 1 


irregular, and sometimes grossly improbable. 
These things read well enough in French, 
when told with the ingenious detail for which 
the invention of a Balzac may suffice; but 
somehow they strike us in English as a little 
ridiculous. “ Villianous” and “ monarchial” 
are not approved forms, we may perhaps point 
out to Mr. Curwen ; nor is a well-known club 
called ‘“ Raleigh’s” In ‘The Mystery of 
Malcolm Mackinnon’ an attempt has apparently 
been made, not very successfully, to catch the 
style and method of Edgar Poe. Indeed, Mr. 
Curwen tells us that his tales were written 
while he was under the influence of that author 
and of Balzac. Somehow he does not seem 
really to have gone with either writer much 
below the surface ; for he has failed to produce 
more than a faint and far-off echo of their 
manner. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Mr. Tuomas, in a handsome volume, entitled 
Records of the Gupta Dynasty, supplies all that is 
really known of the obscure annals of Gupta and 
Sih, kings of Saurashtran, and illustrates his work 
by selected specimens of their money, accompanied 
with one autotype plate, which shows at a giance, 
even to non-numismatic readers, their general 
character and form. In his mewoir, he treats of 
all essential matters connected with them, under 
the several heads of Inscriptions, Written History, 
Tradition, and Coins. To these notices, he adds 
what may be considered separate essays, though 
they are closely connected with his main subject, 
on the spread and survival of Greek in India, on 
the Parthian influences amid the bordering pro- 
vinces of India, and on the alphabets used by the 
Parthians, with a curious and interesting sketch 
of the coins of the Arabs who conquered Sind 
and setiled there about the year a.p. 712. To 
miscellaneous readers, the paper on the Greek 
language in India will probably be the most in- 
teresting, especially at a time when so much is 
being written or said with reference to the influence 
Greek art has been supposed to have exercised over 
a large class of Buddhist sculptures, chiefly from 
the nocth-west provinces of India. It is not, how- 
ever, quite clear how far Mr. Thomas’s belief 1n this 
matter extends ; nor can we deem the passages 
quoted by him, in a note, from Dr. Kern’s transla- 
uon of the ‘ Yugapurana’ as really conclusive on 
the question how far to the south-east even 
Bactrian Greek was carried by conquest. The 
reader will note that the Sanskrit-writer is speak- 
ing of what “will” happen under certain contin- 
gencies, not of what has actually taken place. Be 
this, however, 2s it may, Mr. Thomas's brief notice of 
the certain connexion between Greece and India has 
its value, and fitly accompanies his description of 
coins, which are unquestionably descendants of 
aonce pure Greek type. In his account of the 








“ Arabs in Sind,” Mr. Thomas poiats out the curious 
fact that the “Star of India” had been anticipated 
by nine centuries by the “Star of Sind,” “a very 
special and discriminative symbol, which, for 
nearly five centuries, attained permanent recogni- 
tion in and around the province itself, indeed, 
was preserved till quite lately “on the native 
currencies of U’diptir and Ujjain.” It ought to be 
added, that most of Mr. Thomas’s valuable re- 
searches as an Indian numismatist have hitherto 
been hid, rather than published, in various special 
repositories of Numismatic learning, and that, 
therefore, it is pleasant to meet with the results 
of some of his ingenious investigations in a wider 
field, such as the pages of ‘The Archeological 
Survey of Western India.’ 

WE have on our table Transactions of the 
American Philological Associations, 1875 (Hart- 
ford, Lockwood & Co.),—Procecdings of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, 1875-6 (15, Strand,)—Proceed- 
ings of the Musical Association, 1875-6 (Chappell), 
—and Botanical Reminiscences in British Guiana, 
by R. Schomburgk (Adelaide, Cox). Among 
New Editions we have Principles of Mental 
Physiology, by W. Carpenter, C.B., M.D., LL.D., 
(King),—The Portraiture of His Majesty King 
Charles the First (Stewart), — and Practical 
Guide to the Isle of Wight, by H. I. Jenkinson 
(Stanford). Also the following Pamphlets: The 
Address in Medicine, by E. H. Sieveking, M.D. 
(London),—A Scheme of Water Supply, by Prof. 
Hull, M.A (London),— The X.Y.Z. Railway Guide 
for the Birmingham District (Bennett),— His- 
torical Sketch of the Internal Improvements in the 
United States, by V. Poor (Poor},— Natal, and the 
Aborigines Protection Society, by Rev. J. E. 
Carlyle (Maritzburg, London),—Indian Thought, 
by W. Brockie (Sunderland, Brockie),— The 
Belfry: July (Burns & Oates),—and The Secret of 
Life, by J. UC. (Samuel Tinsley). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Theoloyy. 
Abbott’s (Rev. L.) Acts of the Apostles, Svo. 7/6 cl 
Guide to Evangelical Work on Continent of Europe, 2/6 cl. 
MacNaughton’s (S.) Joy in Jesus, 18mo. 2/ cl. 
Major’s Notes of Scripture Lessous, Old Testament, 2/6 cl. 
Practical Commentary on Acts of Apostles, by G. B., 3/6 cl. 
History. 
Menzies’ (S.) History of Germany, 12mo. 2’ cl. 
Stubbs’s (W.) The Early Plantagenets, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Familiar French Quotations, Proverbs and Phrases, 1/6 hf. bd 
Graduated Course of Translations from English into French, 
Part 2, edited by C. Cassal and T. Karcner, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Poetry. 
(J. A.) Poetical Reader, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Science. 
Donaldson’s (W.) Principles of Construction, &c., of Water- 
Wheels. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Duncan's (J.) Beetles, British and Foreign, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 
Duncan’s (J.) British Moths, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 
Manning's ‘R.) Sanitary Works Abroad, 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Von Utt’s (K.) Elements of Graphic Statics, cr. Svo. 5/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Bateman’s (J ) Acre-ocracy of England, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl 
Bentham’s (J.) Introduction to Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, cr. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Braddon’'s (M. &.) Dead Men’s Shoes, 12mo. 2/6 bds, 
Collins s (W.) Two Destinies, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21) cl. 
Fisher's (R. T ) Rakings over Many Seasons, cr Svo. 8/6 cl. 
Hammond's {W. A ) Spiritualism, &c., cr. svo. 8/6 cl. 
In a Winter City, by Ouida, cr. svo. 5/ cl. 
Little Jack Horner's Picture Book, 4to. 5/ cl. 
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LORD SOUTHESK’S POEMS. 
Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, N.B., August 21, 1876. 

Wirn purely literary criticism I have little 
concern, but one sentence in your short notice of 
my recently published book conveys too serious an 
imputation to be disregarded. 

Commenting on ‘Greenwood’s Farewell,’ the 
piece that gives name to the volume, your reviewer 
objects to certain double rhymes, which he con- 
siders to be “ only tolerable in grotesque workman- 
ship.” He adduces several of them as samples. 
Having done so, he proceeds to the passage of 
which [I complain :—“ Such rhymes as * smile as’ 
and ‘Silas’... .. and others that we abstain 


From mentioning, out of regard to possible prejudices 


of our readers.” 
The itulicized words can only mean that some 





of the rhymes in ‘Greenwood’s Farewell’ arp 
obscene or blasphemous. 

Having carefully examined the forty-five page 
over which the poem extends, I can detect po 
rhyme in the least degree open to question og 
such grounds, save this, where “ Mr. Silas,” the 
clergyman, addressing his dying friend, speaks as 
follows :— 

.... “fiery expiations 

Could never serve as well ”"— 

Said he—‘‘ from guilt to ease us, 

And save from wrath Divine, 

As doth the blest Lord Jesus, 

Through sacred bread and wine.” 
There is no irreverence in this passage ; and, as 
for the rhyme, it is to be found in the works of 
saintly George Herbert—not to speak of hymn. 
writers of lesser note. 

Being on the subject, allow me to add that 
I designedly used the rhymes so repugnant to your 
reviewer's taste, in order to intensify the effect 
which ‘Greenwood’s Farewell’ specially aims at 
presenting, viz., the incongruousness of human 
life as it really exists, with its strange blending of 
ugliness and beauty, absurdity and sadness, com- 
monness and romance; after the manner in paint- 
ing of Hogarth—the greatest painter Britain has 
yet produced—as shown, for instance, in the death 
of the erring wife in ‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,’ where 
the grotesquely thieving hound and quarrelling 
doctors only enhance the soul-subduing pathos of 
the scene. 

However faulty my own work, however odious 
to the advocates of an exaggerated culture, I am 
convinced that poetical works of abiding greatness 
can scarce ever be produced, save on the system 
I have indicated. Souruesk, 








EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. 

Tue hand of death has fallen heavily, during 
the last year, on the Oriental scholars of Europe, 
more than one having passed away whose nawe 
was known far and wide beyoud the circle of 
his own special studies. But a few months 
ago, we were mourning the loss of Wilkinson, 
—still more recently of Lassen, Martin Haug, 
and Francis Johnson,—and now we have to de- 
plore the death of one who, in his own chosen 
line of research, has secured for himself a reputa- 
tion not surpassed by that of any scholar of former 
or present times. 

In Mr. Lane, indeed, we see a man sui generis, 
who, with natural powers equal to those of any manu 
who has worked on kindrea subjects, and, already, 
inearly manhood, an accowplished geometrician, has 
the power of adhering, through a long life, with un- 
swerving tenacity tooneobject. His first love was his 
Jast, and all the intellectual powers God had given 
him were concentrated on the complete working out 
of one idea. No straying away was there, on his part, 
into the sunny and seductive fields of Comparative 
Philology—a resolve, we may well believe, most 
difficult in one who could so readily have unravelled 
its most tangled meshes. He had chosen for his life- 
work the Lexicography of the Arabic Language, 
and to this great subject he gave unremitting 
labour till within four days of his actual decease: 
“intentum enim animum quasiarcum habebat nec 
Janguescens succumbebat senectuti.” Other men 
have sought, as a transient repose from more 
serious labour, the opportunity of the brilliant 
Essay, the trenchant Review, or the popular Ex- 
position; but from these Mr. Lane shrunk instinc- 
tively, conscious though he must have been of powers 
fitting him to break a lance in any intellectual 
arena. He knew the fatal facility of such unregu- 
lated studies ; so he continued to work on during the 
long period of thirty-four years, in happy content- 
ment, at the more humble and less showy duty of 
clearing, for all who might follow him, the 
bramble-beset path of Arabic scholarship, It is 
not too much to say that, in all that can bear on 
such studies, Mr. Lane has fully earned the fame 
of Dryden’s hero—“ None but himself can be his 
parallel.” Nor is this all. Mr. Lane has given 
to all future scholars a bright ensample of what 
may be achieved, in other branches of learning, by 
courageous and unselfish endurance—an ensample 
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all the more valuable at a period when varied 
jnformation about many subjects, rather than the 
thorough mastery of any one, is the ensnaring 
bait of University, no less than of Popular, edu- 
cat rs. 

It is well, we may also add, that younger 
students should know that Mr. Lane belonged to 
that rare class of writers who compose before they 
write, instead of composing as they write ; and that, 
Jong and complicated as a great many articles in his 
Lexicon were, necessarily, it was a rare thing for 
him to correct either MS. or proof. Mr. Lane’s 
small and clear writing—the characteristic of his 
accurate and methodical mind—was invaluable, 
alike to himself and his printers. 

Mr. Lane, who was born at Hereford in 1801, 
was the son of the Rev. Theophilus Lane, who, 
after serving for some time in the American War, 
quitted the army, and, entering Holy Orders, be- 
came a prebendary in the cathedral ‘city of Here- 
ford. Having shown at school a remarkable apt- 
itude for mathematics, Mr. Lane went thence to 
Cambridge, but, shortly afterwards, removed to 
London, to study engraving with his late brother, 
Mr. R. G. Lane, A.R.A. Finding, however, the 
confinement of this occupation injurioustohis never 
strong constitution, he sailed for Alexandria in 
1825, some inducement to this course having, no 
doubt, been the knowledge he had already acquired 
of Arabic during, at least, the three previous years, 
combined with the interest then everywhere aroused 
by the discoveries of Young and Champollion. It 
was 4 fortunate thing for him that he had pre- 
viously become an adept in the use of the Camera 
Lucida, under the personal instruction of its in- 
ventor, his friend Dr. Wollaston, ashe was thus able 
to secure copies of the ancient monuments of Nubia 
and Eyypt, as faithful as photographs, and far more 
pleasant tothe eye. Nor, indeed, was it, perhaps, 
less fortunate for him that at the same time he 
became on intimate terms with more than one 
Englishman then engaged in the study of ancient 
Egyptiau or Arab art; among whom we may note 
Lord Prudhoe and Mr. Wilkinson, Major Felix 
and Mr. Hay, and Mr, James Burton, the author 
of the ‘Excerpta Hieroglyphica.’ The result of 
his three years’ sojourn in Egypt, during which he 
twice reached the Second Cataract, was the acquire- 
ment of a perfect kaowledge of the local dialects 
and habits of the people, of many valuable maps 
and p'ans, and of a portfolio of monumental draw- 
ings exquisitely traced in sepia. These drawings, 
which every student at home would like to com- 
pare with the works of Roberts, Hay, Wilkinson, 
and others, who have desired to bring Egypt to 
our duors, are, we regret to say, still unpublished. 
It would be « graceful tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Line, if this valuable collection could, even 
now, at the eleventh hour, be somehow made “ juris 
publici.” 

Yet, though not given to the world, as they ought 
to hive been, in their entirety, something we have 
gained by these scarce-requited labours, for, on 
some of his drawings and MSS. having been seen 
by members of the Committee of the then young 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
Lord Brougham was able to induce them to recom- 
mend the publication of a certain portion of Mr. 
Laue’s “ Notes,” a second visit to Egypt being 
a step towards this, and his admirable * Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians’ the result. 
During the year aud a half (1833-5) spent chiefly 
in Cairo in the perfecting every detail of a work 
(the popularity of which is shown by the fact 
that the whole of the first impression was sold off 
In a fortnight), Mr. Lane made acquaintance with 
M. Fresnel, the greatest Arabic scholar of France, 
after De Sacy, and discussed with him the scheme 
of the future Lexicon, M, Fresnel, to his honour, 
Joining heart and soul in furthering Mr. Lane’s 
views. The ‘ Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Ezyptians’ was published in 1836, soon after Mr. 
Lane’s return to England, in 2 vols. 8vo, “ under 
the superintendence of the Committee of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
Five subsequent editions have appeared (with a 
translation into German), besides a “ reprint,” by 





Mr. C. Knight, in 1846, in 3 vols. 12mo., in which, 
owing to the scanty margins, the beautiful draw- 
ings of the original (from Mr. Lane’s own 
ncil) lose much of their excellence. It is well 
nown that some years since Dr. Aloys Sprenger 
(himself one of the most accomplished Arabic 
scholars) and the present Dean of Westminster in 
vain tried, during several days, to detect, in Cairo, 
any errors or inaccuracies in Mr. Lane’s descrip- 
tions, 

Mr. Lane was now to be in England for six or 
seven years, but not to “ eat the bread of idleness”; 
on the contrary, to prepare a translation whereby 
it is possible he is better remembered by the 
English public than even by his ‘Modern Egyp- 
tians.’ Many of us can recollect what the stories of 
the ‘ Thousand and One Nights,’ or, as they were 
more usually called, ‘The Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments,’ were like before the year 1840. They 
were amusing enough, it is true, and as such eagerly 
read by all classes ; but the form in which we had 
them was about as much like the originals as a bad 
translation of a French travestie might be expected 
to be. To Mr. Lane belongs the credit of allowing 
unlearned English people to read these quaint 
pictures of E:stern life and manners in an Eastern 
dress. Mr. Lane also laboured diligently to pro- 
mote the views of the Oriental Translation Fund 
and Text Committees, then warmly supported by 
the late Lord Munster and Canon Cureton. 

Mr. Lane’s third and last visit to Egypt, in 1842, 
was, as is well known, undertaken purely in the 
interest of science, to carry out as effectively as 
possible, the plan he had long meditated—the 
construction of a complete Arabic-English Lexicon 
of the classical language, “ to draw,” as he himself 
has said, “chiefly from the most copious Eastern 
sources.” To enable him to do this, he had the warm 
support of Algernon, Duke of Northumberland, to 
whose munificence during his life, and to that of 
his widow since his death, the payment of all costs 
required, not only by the publication, but for collect- 
ing the essential materials and the transcriptions 
of the necessary MSS. at Cairo, is in great 
measure due. To what an enormous length these 
transcriptions extended will be best understood 
when we state that the copy of one dictionary only, 
the ‘ Tij-el-Aroos,’ fills twenty-four thick quarto 
volumes, and occupied more than thirteen years 
in its transcription and collation. At first, Mr. 
Lane hoped to have obtained the aid of M. Fresnel 
but his health cid not admit of this; so the 
whole labour fell on Mr. Lane himself, assisted by 
a native Sheykh, Ibrdheem Ed-Dasookee, com- 
mended to him by M. Fresnel, for copying and 
collating. But no one man’s life or energy would 
have sufficed to bring together every word strictly 
Arabic. So Mr. Lane wisely resolved to deal with 
the most important parts first. ‘I therefore 
finally determined,” says he, “to divide my Lexicon 
into two books: the first to contain all the classical 
words and significations commonly known to the 
learned amony the Arabs ; the other, those that 
are of more rare occurrence, and not commonly 
known.” 

After seven years of incessant labour in Cairo, 
Mr. Lane returned to England, and about a year 
subsequently took up his residence at Worthing, 
where he has since remained continuously, till his 
lamented death on Thursday, August 10th. We 
ought to add that, during his last abode in Egypt, 
as on the two previous occasions, Mr. Lane had 
the happiness to have around him many friends 
who could fully appreciate his learning and 
his private worth. Among these we may 
mention Prof. Lepsius and other members of 
the Pruss:an Scientific Mission, the late eminent 
scholar, Abeken, Prof. Dieterici, and the Hon. 
Charles Murray, then English Consul General. 

During Mr. Lane’s residence at Worthing, he 
continued steadily, from year to year, and from 
month to month, to perfect, in every way, the 
copy of his great work, resolving firmly that he 
would not go to press till the MS. of the whole 
was fit to be placed in the hands of the printer. 
In 1863, however, after more than twenty years of 
unwearied application, the first volume was issued; 





and, since then, four others have followed at 
intervals of two or three years. We understand 
that the sixth volume has made good progress, and 
that two more volumes will bring the work to a 
conclusion. An objection has been sometimes 
raised to the plan Mr. Lane found it compulsory on 
him to adopt, in that by this he has excluded all 
words formed subsequently to the classical times of 
the Arabic language. It may, however, be replied 
to this, that no one book could, as Mr. Lane has 
suggested, be made large enough to contain them 
all, that many of these are already incorporated 
into other dictionaries, and that many more have 
been explained in the translations and commentaries 
published by the various editors of Arabic texts, 
as, especially, by Profs. Dozy and Sprenger. 

In conclusion, we need hardly say that Mr. 
Lane’s reputation, as the leading authority in all 
matters relating to Arabic literature, has been as 
freely accepted in France and Germany as it has 
been in England, while, among the native scholars 
of Egypt, he was, also, allowed to have achieved 
the first degree of eminence as an exponent of 
their own language. 








FATHER PROUT’S LITERARY ADOPTIONS. 
Codford St. Mary, Wiltshire, August 21, 1876 

As Mr. Sheehan leaves the authorship of the 
poem, ‘A Ma Future,’ unsettled when he says, 
“Whoever may be the author of the verses in 
question, it may be safely declared that they are 
not Prout’s,” perhaps it may be as well to state 
where and when they originally appeared, and 
that my kinsman, Mr. Edwin Arnold, is un- 
doubtedly the author; in which latter assertion 
Mr. Theodore Watts was quite correct, only the 
poem did not appear in ‘Poems, Narrative and 
Lyrical,’ 1853, as he stated, but in a later volume, 
entitled ‘Griselda, a Tragedy ; and other Poems,’ 
p. 224 (London, David Bogue). 

This collection made its appearance in January 
or February, 1856, several months earlier than 
the date of Father Prout’s transcript of this lovely 
little lyric. Cu. Evkin Matuews. 








THE SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Ir “ A.R.S.” “knew anything” of catalogues of 
Shakspearean literature, he would know that “the 
difficulty of a classified catalogue ” has been partly 
overcome by Mr. Bohn, &c.; and he would know 
also the exceeding absurdity of his statement, that 
the chronological arrangement is ‘the only” one 
“that can be adopted,” when that chronological 
arrangement is just putting down books as 
they are published, whether they contain reprints 
of 1570-1600, or new works of 1874. Any boy at 
5s. a week could do work of this kind, while his 
librarian wrote notes to the entries. No doubt 
a good index can hereafter be made, and turned 
into a catalogue, so as to remedy the great defect 
of this Birmingham production. But, if the Cata- 
logue had been a real one in the first instance, it 
would have been its own index, and needed nothing 
but a “Contents” to complete it. What are libra- 
rians and cataloguers for, except to overcome diffi- 
culties of classification? And when you have a 
special Shakspere Library, withits special Catalogue, 
you have a right to expect something specially 
good in its way, and not just a mess of entries by 
successive dates. M.A. 








THE ‘OERA LINDA BOK.’ 

WE have received the following from a Dutch 
Correspondent :— 

“The ‘Oera Linda Bok’ has claimed so much 
notice in England and other countries, that the 
latest news about that quasi-ancient MS. will 
perhaps be gladly received by your readers, You 
know that the scientific and profound scholars 
in Holland have never had any belief in 
the MS. that was said to relate things of more 
than a thousand years before Christ, copied about 
1,300 years after Christ. Our Royal Academy of 
Sciences was so thoroughly convinced that the 
thing was a hoax, that it never allowed the subject 
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to be made a matter for earnest discussion, or even 
examination, to the great regret of a few of its 
members, who wanted the question to be sifted 
and cleared up. I think the Royal Academy was 
right in taking care that its reputation and 
respectability should suffer no damage. 

“ Now to the news which was communicated to 
the Dutch Spectator a couple of weeks ago by Mr. 
F. Muller. Mr. Bergman, of Amsterdam, subjected 
to the inspection of Mr. Frederick Muller, of 
Amsterdam (our celebrated bibliographer and 
antiquarian), a part of the fabulous MS. At last 
Mr. de Linden had thought fit to allow his 
heirloom to be examined by others than Frisians, 
viz., by a matter-of-fact Dutch expert and swrant. 





Mr. Muller had soon made up his mind, but did | 


not impart his ideas, in order not to influence the 
opinion of Mr. Van Gelder, the great paper-manu- 
facturer of Wormerveer (North Holland), to whom 
he wanted to show the paper. The result of the 
inquiry by the two experts is that paper and hand- 
writing cannot be dated anterior to the year 1800, 
both being probably produced within the last 
twenty-five years. This opinion has been pro- 
nounced on the following grounds :— 

“In the thirteenth century, paper was entirely 
made of cotton, thick, uneven, woolly, with very 
irregular, indistinct water-lines ; this paper, on the 
contrary, is thin, smooth, hard, here and there 
transparent, with regular, distinct water-lines. Until 
about 1800, paper was thinner in the middle part, 
between the water-lines, than it was quite near the 
water-lines ; this paper is entirely of the same 
thickness near the water-lines, just like the paper 
of this century. It is yellow-tiuted, and not origi- 
nally of that hue, as many places distinctly show. 
This paper is cut, as may be easily seen; the 
paper of the thirteenth century cannot be cut with- 
out leaving fibres, The horizontal lines prove it 
to be good ‘muchinal’ paper, of about twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, as before that time those lines 
could not be produced. The small needle-holes 
and the sewing are quite modern, and entirely 
different from those of old MSS. Fewer holes 
and thicker cord or parchment were then used. 
The writing looks too fresh. The ink lies on the 





} 
| 


paper, and has not corroded it, which it would | 
have done if the MS. wereold. The ink may shine | 


through the page, but this is only a consequence of 


the thinness of the paper, not of corrosion. The 
ink is a great deal too black to be old, Formerly 
ink was lighter, but grew brown afterwards, An 


inspection of the entire MS., Mr. Muller says, 
would probably give more proofs for his pronouncing 
the book a forgery. 

, “As to the age of the paper, Mr. Smidt van 
Gelder says that it cannot be more than thirty 
years old. He supposes it to have been made in 
the manufactory ot Messrs. Tielens & Schrammen, 
of Maastricht. Chemical experiments would show 
it to contain wmylum, a thing only used in 
‘machinal’ paper. Ino burning it, traces of 
mineral would be found, and the quantity of ashes 
produced would be greater than 1s the case with 
cotton or linen paper. It is certainly very remark- 
able that the vid foreman of the manufactory of 
Mr. Van Gelder, on the request of his master to 
write down his opinion on the matter, had named 
as the origin of the paper the same firm as his 
master. 1 exp»ct that by-and-by more particulars 
about the curious forgery will come to light. It 


is already whispered that the forger never meant | 


to impose upon the literary world, but only in- 
tended it as a practical joke upon a friend.” 





JOHN TUPLING, 
I am glad to find that some people continue to 
cherish a ferling of regard and, alas! regret for 
my old friend, John Tupling. I knew him well, 


even from his first start, and have spent many a 
pleasant half-hour in my younger days in that 
dirty little black hole of his behind the small shop 
in the Strand, which Messrs. Walford have since 
Tupling’s name was 
“What did you | 
“Why! I 


then turned into a palace. 
not John at all, but Gurling. 


change it for?” I asked bim once. 





could not go about with such an absurd name as 
that!” he answered, “so I changed it; and my 
father had no objection. In fact, he became 
ashamed of himself for having given me such a 
name. So I proposed John, and he agreed. At any 
rate, it was not likely to prove a hindrance to a 
man !” 

Tupling’s father was, or is (for he may be still 
alive), a man of considerable ability and some 
originality. He was at first a bootmuker at Cam- 
bridge but he was sutor ultra crepidwm; and having 
acquired a certain reputation for shrewduess in 
book-keeping and the like, he left Cambridge 
about 1845, and settled in London as an ac- 
countant. I think the Messrs. Macmillan had 
something to do with assisting him in his removal. 
He prospered in London ; and when “ John” had 
completed his seventeenth year the father said to 
the son, “John! I’m going to take a holiday to- 
day; come and walk!” John knew that this 
meant something serious; for at this time the father 
was very fully occupied, and a holiday was an 
event unprecedented in the household. The two 
walked through the streets, and, as John Tupling 
told the story, they exchanged not a word for 
nearly half an hour. Then spake the father 
abruptly: “Do you know what l’ve come out for, 
John ?”—“ No, father.”—“I think it’s time you 
should begin business for yourself, and I’m going 
to set you up.”—“ What business, father?” John 
told me tzat his father made no answer to this 
except by looking at his son with an expression of 
extrewe contempt, and walked on withvut a word. 
After a little, he began again, “ What do you 
want tobe, John ?”—“ Don’t know, father !”—“ Yes, 
you do! ”—* Well! I know what I should like to 
be."—‘ So do I. You'll be a bookseller !”— 
“All right, father!” Again they walked on in 
silence, At last they stopped in front of that 
“little dusky shop in the narrow passage,” which 
was to let atthe time, and the father there and 
then suggested that the boy should tuke ic. John 
told me he was careful to express no surprise and 
the least possible curiosity. The two sought out 
the landlord. The rent was to be S01. a year. It 
must have been a dismal and forbidding sort of a 
kennel ; but the old man agreed to take it, and 
paid the first half-year’s rent in advance. ‘ Did 
not you feel nervous?” I asked. ‘“ Not a bit of 
it. I knew my father had been thinking about it 
a good deal, as he usually did before he set about 
apything ; and besides, if I had pretended to have 
a voice in the matter, it would have been my affair, 
aud not his. As it was I liked it, and I knew 1 
should do!” That night the old man gave his 
son 100/.; and the next day John Tupling attended 
a sale at Sotheby & Wilkinson’s, and began to 
stock his shop. For some cousiderxble ume, I 
think for nearly a year, Tupling did not have even 
a boy to open his shop for him. He let the upper 
rooms to a working tailor; and when he was 
attendiny a sale, the shop was shut up. He soon 
began to print catalogues which were curiosities in 
theie way; and he bought with great sayacity and 
judgmeut. The boys of King’s College School 


’ 


” 


were frequent customers, and sometimes the 
masters. J, myself, got to know him through his 


catalogues, and a correspondence arose between us 
which led to what I may well call a friendship. 
His sense of humour sometimes showed itself 
in odd ways. I used to be much in London in 
1854 and 1855, and on one occasion I took my 
wife to the little shop. “Come up-stairs to my 
drawing-room !” he said gravely. ‘“ My mwan-servant 
will call me, if I am wanted. Joe, look to the 
shop!” A very diminutive boy nodded assent, 
and we climbed the dark and dust-begrimed stairs, 
The tailor had disappeared, and the first-floor 
room was half full of books, pitched about with- 
out the smallest order or arrangement. With a 
certain grace and mock politeness he handed my 
wife a chair,—the chair, if the thing with four 
rickety legs and the mangy remains of a few 
rushes could deserve such a name. He stood. I 
lolled about among the piles of books: there was 
nothing else to siton. He was in great spirits, 
for, as he told us, he had that morning “seriously 











a 
lowered the great Harvey Goodwin in his ow) 
estimation.” On inquiry it appeared that he hag 
a very good, clean copy of Harvey Goodwin; 
(the present Bishop of Curlisle) ‘Course of Mathe. 
matics,” which in those days was a book ye 
widely circulated, and commanding a very Teady 
sale. The author, who was perfectly well known 
by sight to Tupling, seeing his own book in the 
window, went into the shop to find how it was 
selling. Tupling saw through him in a moment, 
“What do you want for this copy?” said the 
future bishop. Tupling took the book in his 
hand with a supercilious air, turned it over, gaye 
it back, ‘Well, say two-and-twopence!” The 
great man was shocked even to blushing,” said 
Tupling. “He recovered himself, though, and 
gave me some very valuable information. “Young 
man!’ he said, ‘are you aware of the value of 
this volume ?’—‘ Well, sir, it used to sell; but it’s 
gone by, sir-gone by. No sale now—two-and- 
twopence!’” He added that he had given some 
five or six shillings for this identical copy a few 
days before, but he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of seriously lowering the great Harvey Good- 
win in his own estimation. 

Tupling must have been a man of very vigorous 
constitution. He used to live somewhere in the 
country, I forget where, seven miles from his shop, 
and walked in and out every day. His Sundays 
he spent usually alone at one of the cathedral 
towns or by the sea-side, or at apy place that he 
took a fancy to visit. His babits were extremely 
simple. He had no expenses, except for mere 
meat and clothing and the Sunday expeditions, 
I think he never smoked, and he drank little 
but water. 

Every now and then he took a holiday, and 
shut up his shop. Ouce, when the Crystal! Palace 
was first opened, and the company was advertising 
on an immense scale, Tuplivg disappeared, and 
pasted on his shutters a notice, “ Gune to the 
Crystal Palace.” Then he sent in a bill to the 
Company for an advertisement! I never heard 
whether it was paid. I was living “very near the 
wind” in those days, with uo regular work 
or cure; but 1 wanted to publish the little 
volume of Donne’s Essays, which the book- 
sellers in general fought sby of. Tupling took 
the risk, and I think he must have been out 
of pocket by it. I don’t believe he could have 
sola 150 copies ; and though a frieud contributed 
10/. towards the expense, this could hardly have 
paid for advertising. I think it was in 1857 or 
1858 that he took it into his head to sell his busi- 
ness and go to America. He had no plans, and no 
reason fur making this start. He was doing very 
well ; at any rate, keeping his head above water, 
and increasing his stock year by year. When I 
asked him why be took this step, he answered, 
“JT don’t know: I’m tired of it, 1 want to see the 
world; and, above all, 1 want to see the bottom of 
the Atlantic. What sights there must be there 
with the Kraken coming to stare at you, and the 
monstrous sea-weeds, vast, enormous, motionless ; 
for Maury says there ’s undisturbed and imper 
turbable quiet down there! At any rate, I want 
to see, and I’m going.” 

He took a passage on board the Pacific steamer 
for New York. The vessel was never heard of, nor 
a plank nor a spar ever picked up at sea. 

Though I amnotthe person‘ A. J. M.” refers to, 
and I never dreamt that poor Tupling’s name would 
turn up again as that ot a celebrity, 1 am glad of 
this opportunity of paying my small tribute to his 
memory. A. J. 








GUJARATI. 
Cuttack. 

WHILE quite agreeing with your Corre 
spondent “ Bombayite” as to the incompleteness 
of Shabpurji Edalji’s Dictionary (I should hardly 
call it ‘‘ worthless,” it is very good as far as it 
goes), I would call attention to the fact that 
Gujariti now possesses a very copious and excellent 
dictionary by Narmada S‘ankar dal S’ankar, pub- 
lished by the Irish Mission Press at Surat, 1873. 
A good idea of Gujariiti literature may be obtained 
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Ss 
from the ‘ Kivya Dohana,’ or ‘ Essence of Poetry,’ 
in 2 vols, edited by Dalpatrém Dahyabhai, 
Government Central Book Depot, Bombay, 1871. 
This work contains extracts from a large number 
of poets, some of whom are still living, in every 
variety of style, grave and gay. Joun Beames, 








THE CHAUCER SOCIETY. 


Mr. FurNivAt’s just -issued Report for the 
Chaucer Society gives his scheme of work for 
1876-8, and says that he hopes to issue most of 
the books this autumn—for which we may pro- 
bably read, next year. They will, so far as can be 
seen, appear in the following order :— 

1. The Household Ordinances of King Edward 
the Second, June, 1323 (as englisht by Francis 
Tate in March, 1601 a.p.), with extracts from 
those of King Edward the Fourth, to show the 
probable duties of Chaucer as Valet or Yeoman 
of the Chamber, and Esquire, to Edward the Third, 
of whose Household Book no MS. is known. (All 
the text is printed, and the Index and Forewords 
are in the printer's hands.) 

2, Originals and Analogues of the Canterbury 
Tales, Part III., containing: 14. An Early-English 
Version of Trivet’s Life of Constance, from the 
unique MS. of Sir T. Acland-Hood, for the Man 
of Law’s Tale, edited by Mr. Horwood. 15. Three 
versions of the Story of the Boy killed by the 
Jews for singing Gaude Maria or Alma Redemp- 
toris Mater, 1, from the French of Gautier de 
Coiney, edited by Mr. H. Nicol ; 2, from the four- 
teenth-century Vernon MS., edited by Dr. C. 
Horstmann ; 3. Lydgate’s Version, from the best 
Harleian MS., also edited by Dr. C. Horstmann. 
(14 and 15, 1, are printed ; 15, 2 and 3, are in hand.) 

3. Part ILL. of ‘Essays on Chaucer, his Words 
and Works,’ containing: 7. Chaucer’s Prioress, 
her Nun Chaplain and 3 Priests, illustrated from 
the Paper Survey of St. Mary’s Abbey, Win- 
chester, by F. J. Furnivall; 8. Alliteration in 
Chaucer, by Dr. Paul Lindner ; 9, Chaucer’s bor- 
rowings from John of Salisbury, by the Rev. 
W. W. Wollcombe; 10. A critical Examination 
of the ‘ Parson’s Tale,’ by Dr. Simon ; (with perhaps 
11, the Doctor’s practice in the’ Prologue, by Dr. 
Norman Moore of Bartholomew’s). (Of these 7 
and 8 are printed, 9 is in hand, and 10 promised 
soon. ) 

4, Supplementary Canterbury Tales: 1. ‘The 
Tale of Beryn, with a Prologue of the merry 
Adventure of the Pardoner with a Tapster at Can- 
terbury,’ re-edited from the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s unique MS. (The text is all printed, and 
Index in hand.) 

5. ‘Parallel Texts of Chaucer's Minor Poems, 
in2or3 parts. These will contain prints of all 
the accessible MSS. of all the Poems yet un- 
printed by the Society, namely, six of the ‘A BC,’ 
ten of the ‘ Anelida,’ two of the ‘Former Age,’ 
two of ‘Adam Scrivener,’ four of ‘The House of 
Fame,’ eleven of ‘The Legende of Good Women,’ 
eighteen of ‘The Truth,’ two of ‘The Mother of 
God,’ eight of the ‘ Venus,’ four of the ‘Scogan,’ 
three of the ‘ Marriage,’ seven of the ‘ Gentleness,’ 
three of the ‘ Proverbs,’ nine of the ‘ Stedfastness,’ 
ten of the ‘ Fortune,’ six of the ‘ Purse.’ 

6. The Six-Text of the ‘ Parson’s Tale,’ with 
ve of a page of each of the best Chaucer 

SS. 

7. Part IL. of the ‘Life-Records of Chaucer,’ 
the Household Book of Isabella, wife of Prince 
Lionel, third son of Edward the Third, in which 
the name of Geoffrey Chaucer first occurs, edited 
from the unique MS. in the British Museum, by 
Edward A. Bond, Esq., Keeper of the MSS. 

8. Part IIL. of the ‘ Life-Records of Chaucer,’ 
containing a print of the whole of the Documents 
relating to him yet found in the Guildhall and the 
Public Record Office. 

9. A detaild Comparison of the ‘Troylus and 
Cryseyde’ with Boccaccio’s ‘ Filostrato; with a 
Translation of all Passages used by Chaucer, and 
an Abstract of the Parts not used, by W. M. Ros- 
setti, Esq., and with a print of the ‘Troylus’ from 
the Harleian MS, 3943. Parta IL. and IIL. 





10. Part IL. of the ‘ Trial-Forewords to Chaucer's 
Minor Poems,’ by F, J. Furnivall. 

Mr. Furnivall asks for volunteers to make an 
Index of Names and Subjects fur the Society’s pro- 
posed ChaucerConcordance. He also asks the Mem- 
bers of the Society to pay three years’ subscription 
in one year, as they did in 1873, and so enable 
another thousand pounds’ worth of work to beissued 
quickly. Of the time needed to finish the work 
he wants done by the Chaucer Society, Mr. Fur- 
nivall says :—“The number of English-speaking 
folk who care two guineas a year for Chaucer,—or 
one for Shakspere,—in our way, is uncommonly 
small, And Members must be content to wait 
twenty years for the work at Chaucer, that I hoped 
at its start would be done in ten.” 

The Society started in 1868, and has done more 
for its poet, in the way of parallel texts of MSS. 
of his works, than has ever been done for poet 
before. 








Literary Gossip. 

THE poem upon which Mr, William Morris 
has been for some time engaged is, we hear, 
now in the press. The subject is the Niblung 
story as it is found in the Eddas, little or 
nothing being taken from the German version 
of the story. 

AN interesting discovery has been made by 
Prof. Carl Hirsche, of the University of Heidel. 
berg. It is that of an original MS. of the ‘ De 
Imitatione Christi, in the Royal Library of 
Brussels. The discovery was made some little 
time ago, and the Professor has recently pub- 
lished at Berlin a new edition of this ancient 
manual of devotion in the original language, 
following the stichometrical arrangement of 
the sentences, as plainly indicated in the Ms. 
No account of Hirsche’s work has yet appeared 
in English. 


Pror. Frensporrr has published the ‘Mas- 
sora Magna,’ Part L., in alphabetical order, 4to. 
The work is divided into two sections, the 
one containing verbs and nouns, the other 
particles, pronouns, and proper names. There 
are 390 pages, and twenty of an Appendix 
forming a ‘“‘clavis Massore.” By the alpha- 
betical arrangement, the veteran Massorist has 
conferred an inestimable boon on Hebrew 
students, and rendered future editions of the 
Massora printed in the old form unnecessary. 
We trust that the author may soon publish 
the second part. The present, however, is 
tolerably complete in itself. 


WE are glad to hear that the New Shak- 
spere Society, considering the interest that 
must be felt by all Shakspeare students and 
dwellers in the metropolis, in the London of 
Shakspeare’s time, has resolved not to confine 
its four-times enlarged map of London in 1593 
to its own members, but has made arrange- 
ments with the proprietors of the Grephic to 
take an electrotype of the map, and issue 
copies in one of the widely-circulated numbers 
of that journal. We should like to see 
a series of London maps at known dates, 
like that by Roque for Johnson’s and 
Goldsmith’s London of 1746—surely we 
want one for Pepys’s, too—showing not only 
the city as successive authors who have pic- 
tured it to us saw it, but also the gradual 
growth of the huge mass of house and street 
wherein we live and work. 

Dr. Jonn Hitt Burton, the historian of 


Scotland, has written an interesting memoir 
of his old schoolfellow and lifelong friend, the 


late Prof. W. Spalding, to accompany the re- | 








print of the latter’s admirable ‘ Letter on the 
Authorship of “The Two Noble Kinsmen,”’ 
which will be produced this autumn by the 
New Shakspere Society. Mr. Harold Little- 
dale, of Trinity College, Dublin, has for some 
time been engaged on—l, a reprint of the 
original quarto of the play, with collations of all 
the other editions; 2, a revised text in the old 
spelling, with notes, glossary, and introduc- 
tion. It was thought right to reprint Prof. 
Spalding’s letter, not only because of its 
excellent dealing with the play, but be- 
cause it contains one of the best analyses 
of the characteristics of Shakspeare’s latest 
style and the secret of his supremacy. Some 
short notes and introduction will, perhaps, be 
furnished by Mr. Harold Littledale and Mr. 
Furnivall. The book will form No. 1. of the 
eighth series of the New Shakspere Society’s 
publications. 

Mr. Cuartes Suaw, of the Middle Temple, 
will publish, through Messrs. Butterworths, on 
the Ist of January next, an ‘Inns of Court 
Calendar,’ being a record of dates and other 
matters connected with members of the English 
bar. 

Pror. Paut Meyer has been at Boulogne 
copying a MS. of French epic poetry, and 
in London examining a MS. relating to the 
first Crusade, and completing his edition of 
‘The Debate betwene the Heralde of Eng- 
lande and Fraunce, compyled by Thom. Coke, 
clarke of the Kynges recognysaunce, or vul- 
gerly called clarke of the Statutes of the 
staple of Westmynster, and fynyshed the yere 
of our Lorde, M.D.L.,’ for the Old French Text 
Society. 

Pror. Westwoop is preparing ‘Lapidarium 
Walliz : the Early Inscribed and Sculptured 
Stones of Wales.’ 

Tue forthcoming part of the 7'ransactions 
of the Philological Society will contain the 
‘Fifth Annual Address of the lresident to 
the Philological Society, delivered at the 
Anniversary Meeting, Friday, 19th May, 1876,’ 
by the Rev. Richard Morris, M.A., LL.D., 
and, among other communications, reports by 
the President, ‘On the Work of the Philo- 
logical Society in 1875-6,’ and ‘On English 
Dialects’; Dr. J. Muir, ‘On Sanskrit’; Prof. 
Eggeling, ‘On Sanskrit’; M. E. de Ujfalvy, 
‘Des Langues Ougro-Finnoises’; Dr. Ad. 
Neubauer, ‘On Talmudical and Rabbinical 
Literature’; and the Rev. A. I. Sayce, ‘On 
Etruscan.’ 

WE regret to announce the death, at the 
age of eighty, of the Rev. Robert Halley, D.D., 
late Principal of New College, London. Dr. 
Halley, besides some contributions to the 
theological literature of the country, was the 
author of ‘Lancashire, its Puritanism and 
Nonconformity,’ 2 vols. 8vo., which was pub- 
lished in Manchester several years ago. 

Messrs. Moret, of Faris, have in the press 
a translation of Mr. Alan Cole’s work on Lace, 
illustrated with photographic facsimiles of 
lace, printed by the London Permanent Print- 
ing Company. The translation will be made 
by M. C. Haussoullier, from a revised edition, 

Tue Bibliothéque Nationale has been put in 
possession of a voluminous correspondence 
between the Jate Emperor Napoleon the Third 
and his foster-sister, Madame Cornu. This 
correspondence begau when the Emperor was 
only ten years old and continued until within 
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a few months of the Emperor's decease. One 
of the conditions upon which it now finds a 
place in the National Library is, that it shall 
not be published earlier than the year 1885 ; 
and another, that it is to be edited by M. 
Renan, or, failing him, by M. Duruy. 

Tue French Academy has adjudicated the 
Montyon prizes, for works useful to the ad- 
vancement of public morals, as follows :—to 
M. Ludovic Carran, the prize of 2,500 francs, 
for his work entitled ‘La Morale Utilitaire’; 
to M. De Valbezen, 2,000 francs, for his work 
entitled ‘Les Anglais et l’'Inde’; the same to 
M. Albert Dupaigne, for his ‘Les Montagnes’; 
and the same to M. Hector De Saint-Maur, 
for his volume of poetry entitled ‘Le Dernier 
Chant.’ Four prizes, of 1,500 francs each, 
were likewise allotted to MM. A. Franklin, 
Stahl, Dupré-Lasale, and Jean Aicard. 

Herr WILHELM BucuNer concludes his 
sympathetic notice of the German poet Frei- 
ligrath in a supplement to the A//gemeine 
Zeitung of the 17th inst. The years of exile 
he spent in England are described in gloomy 
language. In May, 1856, he writes :— 

“T have now been five years in England. The 

result is that I love Germany more than ever. I 
have no weak home-sickness, and certainly do not 
wish to return unless it can be done with honour. 
But the feeling of being in a foreign land makes it- 
self more sensibleeach year. The children take more 
readily to foreign ways; but that is often a source 
of pain to me. A good education is dearer here 
than elsewhere, and the English school turns them 
into downright Englishmen.” 
Freiligrath’s fiery revolutionary zeal, as we 
all know, was finally quelled, and he died 
fully reconciled with the United Fatherland. 
A national subscription, amounting to 60,000 
thalers, rescued him from poverty, and national 
welcome greeted the grey-haired poet on his 
return home. His contributions to the Athe- 
neum are mentioned in Herr Buchner’s 
memoir. 

Pror. RAWLINSON’s volume on the ‘Seventh 
Great Oriental Monarchy’ is also the subject 
of a laudatory article from the pen of A. D. 
Mordtman, in the same journal. The writer 
says that he has been engaged for years in 
the study of Persian antiquities, and he can 
declare, ‘“‘ with full conviction, that Rawlin- 
son’s work is, in the highest degree, meri- 
torious.” Yet he remarks that Rawlinson 
is neither “an Orientalist nor a numis- 
matist,” and “both qualities are indispen- 
sable to an exhaustive presentation of the 
Sassanian period.” But he does not consider 
that this want has made the work less attrac- 
tive, but rather the contrary. The greater 
part of the article is taken up with minute 
criticisms, which the author offers as sugges- 
tions in case of a new edition or of a translation 
being required. 

THE Report of M. Charles Grad to the 
French Geographical Society, ‘On the Dutch 
in the Arctic Seas,’ of Mr. S. R. van Campen, 
is not to be looked for under two or three 
months yet. In Holland, Mr. N. W. Post- 
humus, the Secretary of the Dutch Geographical 
Society, will, we understand, review the 
volume. 

Mr. Stanpisu HAty is preparing a memoir 
of General Lord Hutchinson, of Alexandria, 
who subsequently became the second Earl of 
Donoughmore. 


THE monthly list of Parliamentary Papers 





for July is unusually long. It includes seventy 
Reports and Papers; sixty-three Bills, among 
which are found three of the six for which 
Ministers took credit in the Queen’s Speech 
as the result of the session ; and forty-nine 
Papers by Command. In the first group, in- 
terest attaches to a bulky Return of Ship- 
building and Dockyard Transactions, under 
the head of Navy Accounts ; to Reports and 
Evidence on Railway Passenger Duty, on 
River Thames Toll-Bridges, and on the Depre- 
ciation of Silver. There is a Return of the 
Cost of Elementary Education in the United 
Kingdom for the Year 1874-5, and of the 
Sources from which defrayed. The Accounts 
of the Gas Companies of the Metropolis for 
1875 are given, and we have a Report by the 
Principal of the Chemical Laboratory, Somerset 
House, on Experiments conducted by him for 
the Analysis of Butter. Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu has again contributed a Paper on the 
very important subject of Conservancy Boards 
for River Basins. Among the Reports and 
Papers, we call attention to Correspondence 
relating to the Fine Arts in Great Britain and 
various Foreign Countries of Europe ; to Cor- 
respondence between Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, and Holland respecting an Inter- 
national Sugar Convention ; to the Nineteenth 
Report of the Inspector of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools of Great Britain, and to the 
Report of Commissioners on the Projected 
Channel Tunnel and Railway between Great 
3ritain and France. There is also Part X. of 
Commercial Reports from Her Majesty’s Con- 
suls, which, as usual, fails to indicate by its 
title the localities described (in this case Chili); 
and there is a Return of the Sums awarded 
to Officers by the Army Purchase Commis- 
sioners in each Year from 1871 to 1875, 





SCIENCE 
-_o— 

The Geographical Distribution of Animals. 
By Alfred Russel Wallace. (Macmillan 
& Co ) 

To the uninstructed a work on the geographical 

distribution of animals will probably suggest 

something in the form of a catalogue enumerat- 
ing the kinds of animals found in this and 
that recognized territory or sub-division of the 
earth’s surface, just as a catalogue of post- 
boxes might inform us of the distribution of 
the varieties of those useful institutions among 
the various streets and parishes of London. 
As a matter of fact, that was the kind of 
information which the naturalists of the 
last century and of earlier times assiduously 
collected, without further thought or question 
on the matter. About the beginning of the 
present century, however, the restless scien- 
tific spirit set itself to asking “the reason 
why” of the association of such different kinds 
of organisms in one and another part of the 

globe. The notion of the solidarity of a 

Fauna, that all its constituent members were 

interdependent, working together uncon- 

sciously for their common welfare, was pro- 
pounded by Treviranus. The discovery and 
recognition of the remains of extinct animals, 
such as elephants and lions, in Northern 

Europe gave conclusive evidence that the dis- 

tribution of the kinds of animals at present 

observed is not the distribution which has 
always obtained, and further consideration of 








the changes wrought by man’s influence in the 
extension of the area occupied by some wild 
animals (as of the horse in South America), 
and in the restriction of that occupied by 
others (as of the beaver in Europe), led 
naturalists to see that very slight causes could 
powerfully influence the simple jresence or 
absence of animals in particular regions. It 
became clear that whole groups of animals— 
Faunz, as they are termed—were constantly 
on the move, shifting their territory, extending 
in this direction, and shrinking in another, ag 
conditions varied. Geology taught that con- 
ditions had varied, and were even now slowly 
changing, so that a dim perception of the 
reason why some animals are found here and 
others there was obtained. 

Whilst the doctrine of special creation was 
dominant, a favourite hypothesis in connexion 
with this subject was that of ‘‘centres of crea- 
tion.” Every species must, it wassaid, havebeen 
created at some particular spot, and the pro- 
blem of the student of geographical zoology 
was to trace the species back through its wan- 
derings to its original home or ‘‘centre of 
creation.” Not the least striking part of the 
new theory of the origin of species propounded 
by Mr. Darwin, and by the author of the book 
which serves as our text, was the remarkable 
way in which it illuminated the mass of facts 
ascertained by naturalists as to the distribution 
of the various species of animals, in past and 
present times, on the surface of the globe. It 
was shown that the more salient features, as 
well as the special details relating to the pre- 
sence and absence of species and whole tribes of 
animals on various tracts of land, could be ex- 
plained, as they could be in no other con- 
ceivable way, by the consideration of what 
must necessarily result from the interaction of 
two great natural processes, the one the slow 
change of specific form due to the pre 
servation of favoured races in the struggle 
for existence, the other the well-ascertained 
constant change of the form of the globe's 
dry land—peninsulas separating from con- 
tinents as islands, islands fusing to form 
new continents — continents breaking up or 
effecting junction with, or isolation from, one 
another. Thus Australia received the germ 
of her present abundant Fauna of pouched 
mammals when she was part of the Old- 
World continent, but separated from that 
connexion too soon to receive the various 
placental mammals which have, except in her 
isolated area, superseded these older forms. 
Thus South America, at one time unconnected 
with North America, developed her great 
sloths and armadilloes, and, on fusing with 
the latter, sent her megatheriums to the north, 
and received mastodons and large cats in 
exchange. 

The value of the Darwinian theory in con 
nexion with the explanation of the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals depends on 
the vast number of curious relations between 
past changes of the land surface, of which 
there is independent geological evidence on 
the one hand, and the positions occupied by 
species or groups of species, the migrations of 
which appear to have been hindered or facili- 
tated by those changes, on the other. A great 
deal of most valuable fact and speculation on 
the subject is to be found in Mr. Wallace’s 
earlier writings, in Mr. Darwin’s ‘Origin of 
Species,’ in Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘ Principles of 
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Geology,’ and in memoirs by Prof. Huxley 
and by Dr. Sclater. The two bulky octavo 
yolumes which Mr. Wallace has now produced 
gre intended to bring before us all the available 
evidence on the various questions involved, to 
resent us not only with the catalogue of 
animals and their habitats, but to discuss “ the 
reason why” they are thus distributed, and, 
as he says, to stand in the same relation to 
those chapters of the fundamental work (Mr. 
Darwin's ‘Origin of Species’) which treat of 
graphical distribution, as does Mr. Darwin’s 
own book, ‘ Animals and Plants under Domes- 
tication,’ to the chapter on “ Variation.” 

The result of Mr. Wallace’s labours is a book 
which contains the most valuable information 
industriously put together, and certain to be of 
the highestimportance tothe zoological student. 
It would be, however, wrong to suggest that 
it is fitted for the general reader, and, pro- 
bably, when the author determined to make it 
so complete a compilation as it is of all that is 
known of the geographical distribution of 
terrestrial animals, he abandoned the notion of 
addressing a wide public. The highly elaborate 
maps and the valuable catalogues of families 
and genera with their accurately stated geo- 
graphical position appear somewhat ill-matched 
with the curious lithographed drawings of 
groups of mammals and birds dispersed through 
the volumes. These can be of no interest to 
the professed zoologist, and, on account of in- 
accurate portraiture (for instance, the sketch 
of the Cape ant-eater), may mislead the un- 
skilled layman who has the courage to attempt 
the more generally interesting chapters of the 
book. 

On the whole, the impression produced by 
Mr. Wallace’s two volumes is, that neither our 
knowledge of geological phenomena nor of 
the distribution of some important groups of 
animals is sufficiently definite to render the 
production of a well-knit book on geographical 
nology possible at the present time. To 
treat the subject succinctly, it would seem 
necessary that we should have the knowledge 
after which we are still groping, namely of 
the exact distribution of land and water in 
past geological epochs, and of the characteristic 
Fauna of each of those successively evanescent 
continents and islands. Then it would be 
possible, looking at the existing animals of any 
one region, to say that this species came during 
such and such an epoch into this area from 
such and such a tract of land, where it had 
been developed in connexion with this or that 
group of forms, the rest of which have mi- 
grated and undergone special modifications in 
another direction; and so on with all the 
various inhabitants of the territory under con- 
sideration. 

Such a treatment of geographical zoology 
is the perfect one at which naturalists dis- 
tantly aim. Those who are interested in 
following out the various hypotheses, methods 
of observation and comparison, by which they 
ate endeavouring to compass this result, will 
find most thorough information in Mr. Wal- 
lace’s work. We find there chapters on “‘ The 
Means of Dispersal and Migration of Animals,” 
on “Distribution as affected by the Conditions 
and Changes of the Farth’s Surface,” on ‘“Zoo- 
logical Regions,” those tracts of the earth’s 
surface first accurately distinguished by Dr. 
Sclater, in each of which there appears to be | 
an individuality of the Fauna or assemblage of ' 





animal forms, marking it off more or less dis- 
tinctly from neighbouring zoological regions, 
and which do not, we need hardly say, neces- 
sarily correspond to the regions recognized by 
political geography. Then there follows an 
account, with elaborate enumeration of families 
and genera, of the existing and extinct Faunz 
of each of these great zoological provinces, 
and finally, a series of chapters on the distri- 
bution of the recent and fossil mammals, 
birds, reptiles, amphibia, fishes, butterflies 
and beetles, and of molluscs, especially the 
land-snails. 

The groups of animals just enumerated 
are the only ones of which Mr. Wallace 
treats. It is of these only that our knowledge 
is as yet extended enough, to furnish important 
evidence towards the real question at issue, 
the distribution of land and water in past 
geological epochs. When we reflect that the 
evidence to be derived from the distribution 
of the wingless kinds of insects with more 
than six legs—the spiders, centipedes, &c.— 
from the distribution of earth-worms, and 
even from the overwhelming crowd of wit- 
nesses furnished by the vegetable kingdom, 
has not been as yet worked into the treatment 
of the great problem before us, it becomes 
apparent how much remains to be done, and 
that such a work as Mr. Wallace’s, being none 
the less meritorious and useful to the student, 
must be regarded—in the absence of any 
further comprehensive generalizations similar 
to that for which science became indebted to 
him eighteen years ago—rather as a collec- 
tion of materials to serve for the elucidation 
of the problem of geographical distribution 
thanas a work making marked progress towards 
the complete solution of that problem. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


Mr. OctaviusC. Stong, the New Guinea traveller, 
who was the first to penetrate inland towards the 
foot of the Owen Stanley Range, has just returned 
to England. It is to be hoped he will soon make 
public the stores of information he has gathered 
with regard to the interior of that island. 

The Geographical Society recently founded in 
Rumania, under the presidency of Prince Charles, 
has already published a number of its Bulletin, 
which contains an important paper on the statistics 
of that principality. 

Mr. Lucas arrived at Lado on the 30th of May, 
and was about to proceed to the Albert Nyanza, 
accompanied by Col. Gordon. This is good news, 
for Gessi’s account of that lake is far from satis- 
factory, and Mr. Stanley only saw its south-eastern 
extremity. 

The whole of Mr. Stanley’s letters have appeared 
now, in the Daily Telegraph of the 10th and 14th 
inst., and we are thus able to form an opinion of 
the results achieved by him during his later journeys. 
The exploration of the Victoria Nyanza has been 
completed, and although Stanley’s map may 
be defective in minor respects, there can be no 
doubt of its general correctness, and it reflects 
the highest credit upon the enterprise and per- 
severance of that traveller. The journey across 
the highlands separating Victoria from Albert 
Nyanza introduces us to another of those gigantic 
extinct volcanoes, which appear to abound in 
Eastern Africa. The Albert Nyanza appears 
actually to extend beyond the equator, as was 
suspected by Speke and Grant, and if Stanley is 
correct in stating thatall the mountain-chainsin that 
part of Africa run in a south-by-west direction, a 
longitudinal valley probably connects it with the 
Tanganyika, though all hopes of these two lakes 
being onz must be given up now. The ascent of 
the Kagera, to a point eighty miles above Speke’s 





Windermere, was another achievement most credit- 
able to Mr. Stanley. He describes that river as 
the most important that enters the Victoria 
Nyanza. According to him it is a shallow lake 
or lagoon, four to fourteen miles in width, but we 
must not forget that his visit took place during the 
rainy season, and that on Speke’s map, too, both 
sides of the river are marked as being occupied 
by swamps, 

If we may judge from a preliminary account of 
Sosnovski’s journey through China and Mongolia, 
which has appeared in the Journal of the Russian 
Geographical Society, this expedition has yielded 
very important results. The route has been 
surveyed, twelve positions determined by careful 
astronomical observations : magnetical and hypso- 
metrical observations were hkewise made, and 
Dr. Pyasentzki made most important botanical and 
zoological collections. Sosnovski crossed the 
Taianshan to the north of Khami, where its height 
was ascertained to be 8,930 feet; Khami, to the 
south of the Pass, is 3,150 feet, Barkul, to the 
north of it, 6,700 feet above the sea. 








SOCIETIES. 

EnTomoLocicaL.— A ugust 2.—SirS. S. Saunders, 
V.P., in the chair.—Messrs. H. Swale and T. S. 
Hillman were elected Ordinary Members.—From 
a despatch from Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
Madrid, a copy of which was forwarded to the 
Secretary through the Foreign Office, it appeared 
that the damage done this year by the locusts 
was considerably less than that of last year, owing 
to the number of soldiers which the Government 
had been able to employ, since the war was over, 
in assisting the inhabitants of the districts where 
the plague existed in destroying the insects. 
Specimens of the locust, as well as a number of 
earthen tubes containing the eggs, were forwarded 
to the Society, and on examination were ascer- 
tained to be the Locusta albifrons, Fab. (Decticus 
albifrons, Savigny).—Mr. F. Smith read a ‘Note 
on Nematus gallicola, Steph.,’ the Gall-maker so 
common on the leaves of species of Salix, but of 
which the male had, apparently, not previously 
been observed. From 500 to 600 galls collected 
by him in 1875, he had obtained a multitude of 
females, but only two males; and he thought that 
by perseverance in this way it would be possible 
to obtain the males of this and other allied species 
of which the males were practically unknown, the 
female being capable of continuing the species 
without immediate male influence ; and he argued 
from this that the long-sought males of Cynips 
might some day be found by collecting the galls 
early in the year. He expressed his belief that 
Mr. Walsh had proved beyond question the breed- 
ing of a male Cynips in America, although the 
precise generic rank of the supposed Cynips was 
disputed by some of the Members present.—The 
President (Prof. Westwood), who was unable to be 
at the meeting, forwarded some ‘Notes of the 
Habits of a Lepidopterous Insect parasitic on 
Fulgora candelaria,” by J. C. Bowring, with a 
description of the species, and drawings of the 
insect in its different stages, by himself. It 
appeared that the Coccus-like larvae were found 
attached to the dorsal surface of the Fulgora, feed- 
ing upon the waxy secretion of the latter, and 
covering itself with a cottony substance. From 
its general appearance the Professor was disposed 
to place the insect among the Arctiide. It was 
discovered many years ago by Mr. Bowring, and 
he (Prof. Westwood) had noticed it at the Meeting 
of the British Association at Oxford, in 1860, 
under the name of Epipyrops anomala.—The Rev. 
R. P. Murray forwarded a paper by Mr. W. H. 
Miskin, of Brisbane, containing ‘ Descriptions of 
New Species of Australian Diurnal Lepidoptera in 
his own Collection. —Mr. Edward Saunders com- 
municated the third and concluding portion of his 
‘Synopsis of British Hemiptera-Heteroptera.’ 








Science Gossip. 
Pror. Peters, at Hamilton College, Clinton, 
U.S., discovered another new planet, No. 165, on 
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the night of the 10th inst. 
planetary discovery of the present year. 

Tux Mineralogical Society of Great Britain will 
hold its first Annual Meeting at Glasgow, on 
September the Gch. The chair will be taken by 
Dr. Heddel. 

Tne Report of the Miners’ Association of Corn- 
wall and Devonshire for 1875 has just been issued. 
It contains some interesting papers on Mining and 
Mineralogy. 

At the recent May Examinations there were 
207 successful passes by the students of the 
Mining Classes of Devonshire and Cornwall in 
Inorganic Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Mining, 
Applied and Theoretical Mechanics, Steam, Metal- 
lurgy, and Mechanical Drawing. The Annual 
Meeting of the Miners’ Association will be held 
at Falmouth, on September 6, in the hall of the 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 

Pror. Roscor’s valuable researches on the rare 
metal vanadium have led Dr. J. Blake to appro- 
priately bestow the name of Roscoelite upon a new 
American species of mica which contains vana- 
dium. 

Tue American Journal of Science and Arts, for 
July, contains several valuable papers. One ‘Oa 
a Disease of Olive and Orange Trees,’ occurring in 
California in the spring and summer of 1875, is of 
peculiar interest. 

RuopenE is the name which M. E. Jacquemin 
has applied to a beautiful rose-coloured derivative 
of aniline which he has recently discovered. Its 
production appears to place in the chemist’s hands 
a remarkably delicate test for aniline; but the 
colouring matter is said to be too fugitive to 
admit of its application in the arts. 

THe Moniteur Scientifique of Dr. Quesneville 
has a valuable paper, by M. Radau, on ‘ La Con- 
stante de l’Aberration.’ 


Meworrs in the Russian language are generally | f 
| shows the Duke mounted, accompanied by equally 


so inaccessible to students of natural science in 
this country, that we are glad to see in the Annals 
of Natural History a translation of Dr. Severtzofi’s 
paper on the Mammals of Turkestan. 

Ara recent meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, M. Meissonnier called attention to the 
existence in Spain of a deposit of nickel ore, simi- 
lar to that which has lately attracted so much 
attention in New Caledonia. 





FINE ARTS 
— 
DORE’S TWO GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRAETOKIUM,’ and ‘CHRIST ENTERING the TEMPLE’ (the 
latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with * Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Chnstian Martyrs,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion.’ * Hous f 
Caiaphas,’ sc., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New BondStreet. Daily, 

Ten to Six.—1s. 











THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. XXIIL—RABY CASTLE. 
Tue Duke of Cleveland’s liberality enabled us 
to examine the pictures in Raby Castle, near 
Staindrop. 


visitors, and because it contains noble 
meus of art, and numerous portraits of historical 
personages, many being due to famous painters. 
As the collection bas not been described before, 
the Duke's favour is in all respects great, and our 
obligations are the more cousiderable. As with 
most English private collectious, the pictures at 
Raby were evidently collected by different persons 
at diverse pericds, but in chief by one amateur. 
The portraits are due to family predilections and 


political associations, as appears by the occurrence | 


of more than one likeness of Pulteney, Earl of 
Bath, the potent “reformer,” and, as some would 
have it, renegade, of the last century, who, in 
accepting a coronet, incurred anything but honour 
from his former associates, gave to Walpole, his 
great antagonist, the occasion for a triumph of 
astuteness, and permitted his foes to tell,— 

How Pulteney trucked the fairest fame 

For a Right Honourable name, 

To call his vixen by. 


The “vixen” being the ci-devant Miss Gumley, 


This is the eighth | Bolingbroke’s mistress, possessor of the “soft desk” 


so famous in the secret history of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. These portraits of Pulteney seem to 
have reached Raby by more than one hand, in- 
cluding, no doubt, that Mr. Henry Vane, the first 
Earl of Darlington, so vigorously abused by 
Horace Walpole, and Sir C. Hanbury Williams. 
The present Duke of Cleveland added to the gal- 
lery at Raby its chief attraction, the famous 
Teniers’s ‘Interior of the Artist’s Studio,’ a marvel- 
lous picture. We write of this as the chief attrac- 
tion, but are self-rebuked by means of Van Dyck’s 
inestimable life-size portraits of Snyders and his 
Wife, a group, of which more presently, these pic- 
tures are in the Dining-room at Raby. 

It will serve no purpose to classify the pictures 
now to be described; they are not classified on 
the walls, and no school is represented so exten- 
sively as to supply means for illustrating its 
development or decline. Classification by schools 
of art looks, it is true, better in a descriptive and 
critical paper, and pretends to the character of an 
analysis, but it merely seems, and is not really, 
better, and to employ that mode of disposing of 
the materials we have gathered would deprive 
our labours of al! value in supplying a guide 
to the collection before us, Large  collec- 
tions, such as those at Chatsworth and Castle 
Howard, admit, and indeed require, at least the 
simplest mode of classification, that is, by grouping 
the painters’ works, but even the rich gathering 
at Raby is not extensive enough to allow any 
other than the progressive mode of arranging our 
notes, 7.¢., in the order suggested by the pictures 
on the walls. 

Before entering the so-called “‘ Baron’s Hall,” the 
visitor sees two portraits of the first Duke of Cleve- 
land, by H. B. Chalon, one dating from 1820, acapital 
portrait, full of character, and remarkable for the 
skilful painting of the dogs it contains, and which 
justify the title ‘Raby Kennel’; the second picture 


well-painted dogs. One is not accustomed to look 
at H. B. Chalon as an animal painter of such con- 
siderable power. He was not related to the brothers, 
R.A.s, of the same name, but the author of a 
capital book on the Horse,and innumerable pictures 
of horses and dogs,—A capital Hoppner, of ‘ Eliza- 
beth, second wife of the first Duke of Cleveland,’ 
who died in 1861, hangs near these: it is whole- 
length, in white satin, with a greyhound near her. 
It is painted with delicate, brilliant carnations, 
with very pretty colour, a remarkably fine specimen 
of its class—Here is a good old copy from the 
great Paolo Veronese, ‘The Marriage in Cana, in 
the Louvre.—The next picture must have been 
dear to our mothers and grandmothers, for it is the 
original of countless copies made by those ladies 
in needlework, prompted by the late Miss Lin- 
wood, whose exhibition in Leicester Square was 





This privilege is the more to be | 
valued, as the castle is not generally shown to | 
speci- | 


| described by Thackeray as a place “ favourable to 
| solitary meditation and repentance,” so dreary had 
| it become in his time, though of yore the very 
focus of the Penelopes of two generations, from 
1798 to 1845, when her enormous works sold for 
“songs.” This work is the once-famous ‘ Wood- 
man,’ by Thomas Barker, of Bath, who painted two 
versions of it, and was reproduced on china, 


| pottery, and in countless samplers. One of 

these versions was sold for five hundred 
| guineas, an enormous sum in those days. 
| Barker reproduced, without exactly copying, 


the manner of Gainsborough in subjects of the 
kind illustrated here in the representation of a 
stalwart but aged woodman, with his dog, walking 
deliberately in a forest path, in snowy weather, 
with a bundle of sticks on his shoulder, smoking 
a short pipe, and holding an axe. The head is full of 
character, of an aptly sentimental kind, and the 
whole is painted with considerable brush power. 
It was engraved in Bartolozzi’s workshop. Barker's 
| ‘Rustic Figures’ are still esteemed; be died in 
1847. He is not to be confounded with his brother 
Benjamin, likewise a landscape artist.—A capital 
picture by Pompeo Battoni, who painted many of 
| the English cognoscentt in Rome, represents * W. 
' Banks, Esq., of Winstanley Hall, an interesting 












—— 
example, but lacking clearness, with dull cology. 
the hands are badly drawn, but with all the 
opaque rawness of the flesh, aud general Jag 
of warmth, it is a solid, skilful piece of a 
sound, academical order, yet in no respects as 
good or so lively as the works of Vanloo, with 
which the productions of Battoni have been com. 
pared, and of which we find a first-rate example at 
Raby. 

We may now enter the “Baron’s Hall,” 4 
magnificent chamber, more like a modern dray. 
ing-room than anything suggested by the romantiy 
title it bears. Here, above a lofty dado, is g 
double range of portraits such as few mansions jg 
England can surpass, and not the less interesting 
because none of them were at the National Pop. 
trait Exhibitions. ‘ Frances Lady Vane,’ wife of 
Sir H. Vane the elder, appears in a half-length 
figure, very like a Van Dyck, but, in some respects, 
resembling a picture by “ Old Stone,” and, possibly, 
a copy by the latter from a picture by the former 
for it is of almost too high a quality in design for 
Stone, and not quite so attractively, but at least 
as solidly, painted as a Van Dyck; she has a fay 
in her left hand; the head is nearly in full 
view; the light is from our left, the eyes to the 
front ; she wears a black dress, slashed with white, 
a high bertha. We are inclined to credit “Old 
Stone” witb this work, because we remember the 
Marquis of Salisbury’s highly characteristic 
‘Countess of Cumberland, by Stone, a truly fine 
specimen of a painter who was much better thap 
a copyist of Van Dyck—a real and accom 
plished artist. — Here is the husband, Gir 
Henry Vane, the very man who entertained 
Charles the First here at Raby, looking so like a 
Stone that we can hardly doubt its origin. It is 
the companion to the last, a half-length figure, the 
face in three-quarters view to our right, the eyes 
a little cast down, and turned to the front; in a 
black dress slashed with white, a high, falling 
collar, edged with lace; a portrait full of cha 
racter and intensely expressive, most apt to the 
history of the statesman. 

Near this is a good Hudson, of ‘Gilbert, Second 
Lord Bernard’; and not far off is a Van Dyck, of 
‘John, Lord Finch, of Fordwich, Lord Keeper, 
the man who, as Speaker, Benjamin Valentine aud 
Denzil Holles held down in his chair on a certain 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion. He appears here 
with the seals in a bag, of which he rather 
jealously, as it seems to us, holds the string, and 
this proves the portrait to have been painted after 
1639, probably in honour of his promotion to the 
Keepership, of which he was immensely proud, 
little thinking of the “clipping of Finch’s wings, 
which was so soon to be effected, much to his dis- 
comfiture. Every one knows Hollar’s famous por- 
trait of him ; that by Faithorne has finch’s wings 
displayed at the back of his head, suggesting his 
flight to France, in 1640, ina very different plight 
to that represented here :— 

O subtill Finch, tis well he scapéd is, 
His singing else had been quite spoiled ere this. 
So sang a potent ballad-maker, chanting a song 0 
“Liberty recovered.” The figure is nearly at full 
length, seated rather rigidly in a chair, the face in 
three-quarters view to our right ; each hand is on 
the arm of the chair, an «ction probably due 
to custom during his long tenure of the Speaker- 
ship, and by no means without pathos to us, 
who are eagerly seeking new light, be it ever 80 
faint a gleam, on the manners and ways of the 
men of that tremendous time; his eyes look for 
ward and slightly downward. There is a certail 
aspect of what one may call pedagogic severity 
the face ; it was this man who, in the fullness of 
his tyranny, added to the merciless sentence 0 
poor Prynne the infamy of branding his face with 
“S. L.,” which Prynne wittily styled his “ Stiy- 
mata Laudis”; a terrible branding for Laud and 
Finch it proved to be. There are craft, insolence, 
and weakness—see, for the last, the underhupg 
chin—in this face—a face, let us but remember, 
which was watched during many a sitting of the 
Commons, on memorable days, by men to who® 
we owe so much. He wears his official dress, § 
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plack silk robe embroidered with gold, a plain 
white collar and cuffs; a curtain behind is 
enriched with brocade of gold on black. A solid, 
rich, sober, and noble picture, strongly resembling 
Van Dyck’s earlier Genoese manner, to which he 
reverted on special occasions long after he had 
adopted in general a livelier mood, and particu- 
larly uffected when, as here, large masses of black 
were to be dealt with, ¢.c., he treated such masses 
in the Genoese or Italian manner rather than in 
Rubens’s mode, with strong contrasts, or in the 
older subdued harmonious fashion of the Low 
Countries. 
A portrait of a young lady, seated, wearing a 
blue scarf across the knees of her white dress, 
a nearly full-length figure, with the left elbow on 
a table, the hand at her neck, is supposed to repre- 
sent the Hon. Anne Vane, eldest daughter of the 
pefore-named Gilbert, second Lord Barnard, and 
jsascribed to Kneller, but doubtless the work of 
Vanderbanck, and the original of Faber’s mezzo- 
tint. She is a handsome, lively-looking damsel, 
even in the hard-hearted picture, and looks about 
twenty-two or twenty-five years of age. If this is 
really a portrait of Miss Vane, it preserves the 
lineaments of a very unfortunate lady, the subject 
of abundant scandal in the second quarter of the 
last century, the “ Vanella” of many a chronique 
scandaleuse, Maid of Honour to Queen Caroline, 
and the reputed mistress of that ignominious 
prince, Frederick of Wales, and mother of Corn- 
wall Fitz-Frederick Vane, of whom the Prince 
believed himself the father, who was born in 1732, 
and died a week before his mother, 1736. Walpole 
and Lord Hervey illustrate the tale of Miss Vane’s 
troubles ; see likewise Notes and Queries, 5 §., 
i172, and the ‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints in 
the British Museum,’ Nos. 1905, 1905a, and 2270. 
If this could be by Kneller, which is hardly pro- 
bable, it cannot represent Miss Vane. The por- 
trait, lively as it is, hardly justifies the suggestions 
of Johnson’s line— 
And Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring 
Bat then Vanderbanck was a poor creature with a 
pretty woman. There was another Hon. Anne Vane, 
niece of the above, and doubtless named after this 
lady in her happier days, but this can hardly be 
her portrait.—A lady with feathers in her hair, 
wearing a yellow dress, and ared bust knot, is sup- 
posed to be one of the Ladies Finch, daughters of 
the seventh Earl of Winchilsea ; if so, she was one 
of Walpole’s “black funereal Finches.” A very 
good portrait, the painter of which we do not re- 
cognize.—Sir Henry Vane the Younger is repre- 
sented here by a capital portrait, full of character. 
We next noticed a capital likeness of William 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath, before named, painted by 
Allan Ramsay’s pupil, David Martin. Pulteney 
Wears a pinkish grey dress, edged with gold, a very 
sober, handsome, “‘old-gentlemanly ” costume, suited 
to the age of this likeness of the statesman, which, 
by the way, has been more than once repeated, as 
the collection at Raby shows. It is rather more 
than a half-length figure, with the hands, upright, 
Wearing a powdered wig about a face which Time’s 
frosts have pinched severely ; the light is from our 
eft. A good and honest, but rather hard picture. 
~A far more attractive work, of a less im- 
portant man, is in the rank with “ Pulteney.” It 
8 Vanloo’s sparkling, whole-length portrait of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. It is of the “size of 
lif,” and wuch bigger than the dapper little High- 
less it represents with transcendent good-fortune 
aud admirably adapted skill. Fair as the Prince 
Was, with that bright skin, and those white eye- 
tows and lashes, he could not have been painted 
teiter than in this sky-blue coat trimmed with 
iilver, and neat little breeches to match ; a yellow 
uder-vest showing beneath the gleaming breast- 
Jlate, which, to the astonishment of beholders, he 
Years here, with the riband of the Garter and 
Yhite stockings, a complete petit maitre. The 


over, quite a dapper fairy prince of the eighteenth 
century, and very much of a “beau” to boot. He 
stands at a table, and points, in a half-foppish, 
half-imbecile way, at a royal crown which lies 
there,—not for him, indeed, as Time and Fate 
combined to prove,—near a plumed casque. Here 
likewise is depicted a neat cocked hat of black 
velvet, so that he had three coverings for his poor 
little head. Was the royal crown put there by 
Vanloo by way of sly satire? The Prince has a 
weak, but genial, not unkindly look. 

Had Lawrence’s lot fallen on other times, 
and had he had the academical learning of 
Vanloo, he could not have painted better than 
appears in the sparkling portrait of Prince Fre- 
derick. One sees something in common—admitting 
the superior culture of the Dutchman, the superior 
tact of the Englishman—between the last-named 
work and that by Lawrence, which hangs near it, 
‘Portrait of Elizabeth (born Russell), second wife 
of the first Duke of Cleveland.’ It is instructive 
to compare this portrait with that by Hoppner, 
before named, of the same lady. It is a good 
and rich, more than usually solid Lawrence, and 
the superior of the two, in making the Duchess 
more like a lady than Hoppner’s: both have a 
demonstrative character, which would not now be 
fashionable.—Near this is ‘ Mary (born Ruandyll), 
Lady Barnard,’ mother of “ Vanella.”— Further on 
is a sound, prosaic, and trustworthy portrait of the 
present ‘Duchess of Cleveland,’ by Mr. H, Wells. 
—Kneller’s half-length portrait of Pope, or possibly 
a repetition of it, which was engraved by J. Smith 
in 1717, when the poet was twenty-eight years of 
age, is here; he wears a green cup, and has his 
hands on a volume of Homer, not wholly his 
own, as ill-natured critics were wout to say, for 
this must have been painted about the time of the 
publication of the first part of the Iliad, 1715, so 
that it is an unusually early portrait.—In the same 
line is a capital Lely, ‘ Portrait of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth,’ seated, in those colours Lely so often 
affected, and which may have attracted her grace- 
less Grace, to wit, a scarf of a clear, rather lightish 
blue, over a dead-leaf satin dress, very much 
rumpled, as usual. 

In the Staircase hangs a grand Turner, a pano- 
rama of the country about Raby, including the 
castle in the centre, in what is comparatively a 
hollow ; hounds, followed by huutsmen, are cross- 
ing the front, which a cloud shadow traverses. 
The whole view is painted and adapted to pictorial 
purposes with consummate tact, and much is made 
of the landscape, over the dist nce of which rain is 
pouring, obscuring the remote portions but not 
hiding them ; between these and the foreground 
shadow the castle stands emphasized in light, —we 
look down on it from a neighbouring height. The 
sky, a superb study, of rare importance, and 
rendered with magical power to deal with the 
vast expansiveness of nature, gives to the 
very life, and not with general effect alone, 
but with delightful subtlety of delicate grading of 
tones and tints, inexhaustible varieties of light, 
half tone, shadow, light transmitted, and light 
reflected, transparent, dense, and semi-opaque 
clouds, such as abound, one and all, in a showery 
autumnal day. The broad-leaved plants and field 
herbage near the eye are painted with character, 
vigour, and solidity, combined with the rest with 
amazing skill, which appears likewise in the masses 
of verdure of the more distant parts of the scene, 
and the modelling of the contours of the 
country. The picture represents Turner’s mode 
of painting about 1818, when it was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, and is one of the best of the 
works due to the period so happily illustrated by 
‘Entrance of the Meuse: Orange Merchantman 
going to pieces on the Bar, now in the National 
Gallery, and exhibited in 1819; the ‘Field of 
Waterloo,’ likewise in the National Gallery, was 
exhibited with ‘ Raby Castle, and all these works 
display a transitional phase in Turner's practice 
which is of extreme importance in his life’s work. 
In the Dinivg-room at Raby are the most 
precious specimens of the art of the old tasters 








It is executed with charming skill and 


Bassano, Lely, and others. We name the more 
important of these, and begin with an invaluable 
Van Dyck, a life-size group, supposed to represent 
Snyders and his wife, being rather more than 
three-quarters length figures, seated, side by side, 
without an attempt on the part of the painter to 
achieve grouping or an harmonious combination 
of the figures, which, however, are not ungrace- 
fully designed nor awkwardly disposed ia their 
relation to each other. Both sitters are dressed in 
black, which seems to have been Snyders’s custom- 
ary dress colour. He has crimson satin sleeves; 
her bodice is embroidered with gold ; both wear 
large white ruffs, hers being stiffly plaited, his of 
less formal nature. The picture is of a solid, rich, 
and fine character, not without some qualities 
which bear considerable resemblauce to the efforts 
of Antonio Moro, as in the cowparative thinness 
of the carnations, which exhibit relatively little 
of the impasto of the school of Rubens. There 
can hardly be a doubt that Van Dyck painted 
these very remarkable and valuable portraits, and 
the fact that he must have produced them before 
he left Antwerp, in 1623, when he was in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age, is noteworthy. In 
the light, thin, clear, firm, aud precise touch and 
the admirable modelling distinct in this picture, 
especially in the flesh, we s e something resembling 
the torso of “ Icarus,” in Earl Spencer's picture, 
‘Dedalus and Icarus,’ which we noticed lately 
as now at South Kensiogton, a loan from Althorp ; 
but the uniform, conventional, golden carnations 
of “Icarus” are not present in the flesh of the 
group, which is exquisitely treated in respect to 
the greys, a clear, pearly tint pervadiug them, 
which is delightful to the lover of nature. The 
modelling here is deliciously crisp and learned. 
It is one of the most acceptable outcomings of 
the school of Rubens that we know. We suppose 
this picture to have been printed some time after 
Synders was married to Margaret, sister of Coruelis 
de Vos, in 1611. She died in 1647. Van Dyck 
painted both Sayders and his wite on more than 
one occasion; he made an etching of Synders, a 
subject worthy of even his skull. Of the most 
famous portrait of Sayders painted by Van Dyck, 
that at Castle Howard, we shall have occasion to 
write before long, while describing the superb 
collection of the Earl of Carlisle. The portrait 
now before us shows Snyders much younger than 
he appears at Castle Howard. He was born in 
1579, and looks here about thirty-five, a very 
handsome, intelligent, and gentlemanly man ; the 
face is a little, a very little, taded in the painting, 
but its honest dignity is full of charm. His wite 
looks, as we imagine, a little uervous, as if she 
was slightly over-sensitive to the houour of being 
painted by the even then superb Van Dyck, her 
husband’s life-long friend. Her litule black eyes 
sparkle demurely, and there is a gentle truthfal 
simplicity, without weakness, in her face. We 
take it that the Castle Howard portrait of Snyders 
was painted after her dewh, and during 
the interval of ten years which ensued before he 
joined her in the tomb at Antwerp; the sad pathos 
and the worn expression of his face support this 
notion, Another Van Dyck hangs near the last, 
a work of later date, and of far less interest. Is 
represents James, first Duke of Hamilton, at 
three-quarters length, with his right hand at his 
sword-belt, the left hand hanging duwa. The face 
is of a very striking, somewhat wild character ; 
rough masses of black hair are about the head, 
which is still further distinguished, in the same 
fashion, by the untrimmed beard and moustaches. 
These accompaniments to a by no means elevated 
set of features owe something to Van Dyck, who 
has probably refined on them, and we do not get the 
true aspect of the man, but a fiaer ove, uucil we 
look below the surface, and then a revelation 
bursts on the observer not much unlike that which 
awaits him who really studies Van Dyck’s portraits 
of Charles the First, whom he made seem to the 
hasty eye one of the most picturesque men of his 
age, but for the student presrrved tke cold, shal- 
low, cruel, and “varnished” qvality of the royal 
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there is a certain surliness expressed, which is 
piquant and attractive. There is a portrait of 
this nobleman at Windsor, generally ascribed to 
Honthorst ; another, full-length, by Van Dyck, is 
at-Castle Howard; the latter was at the National 
Portrait Exhibition in 1866. 

One of the most admirable Tenierses in England 
is the ‘Interior of the Artist’s Studio, a large 
room, hung about with pictures, with more stand- 
ing on the floor, including several famous works, 
such as Rubens’s ‘ Samson and Dalilah,’ Correggio’s 
‘Christ’s Agony in the Garden,’ now in the National 
Gallery (No. 79), and various landscapes by Teniers 
himself, or his father, and others, all being given 
with surprising vivacity and beauty. Teniers, 
with a picture before him on the easel, seems to 
be in the act of introducing the figure of an old 
woman, from a model sitting in front, in an 
olive dress, white cap and collar; her hands are 
in a muff, and her face bears a most charmingly- 
rendered smile of satisfaction on the features, as 
if she were proud to be painted; her darkened 
skin and withered contours are represented with 
marvellous vigour and fidelity. Two gentlemen’ 
stand near the easel,—both figures are evidently 
portraits ; two more are conversing in the back- 
ground. Coins, casts, prints, and sketches lie on 
the table. The picture is lighted with all the 
brilliant breadth and rich tones of which no one 
was an abler master than Teniers. His olive 
silvery-grey, so delightful to the student’s eye, is 
here in perfection. The picture would look much 
better in a black frame than it does, This work 
formerly belonged, we believe, to Sir Culling 
Eardley, and was sold in 1860 for 462/., and pre- 
viously belonged to the Prince de Carignano, at the 
sale of whose collections, in 1742, it was sold, with 
‘The Archduke’s Gallery,’ by Teniers, for 1051. 

In the same room hangs another ‘Portrait of 
Pulteney,’ a nearly full-length, life-size figure, 
dressed us before, holding a crutch stick in his left 
hand, the right hand lying on a marble-topped 
table ; he looks a very cautelous old gentleman, 
with a somewhat genial face, as he was and had 
been before this pictnre was painted. The other 
portrait is sullen, and suggests those dreadful lines, 
by one who hated him in the most exemplary 
manner, and bade him— 

With your obedient wife retire, 
And sitting silent by the fire, 
A sullen téte-a-tcte, 
Think over all you've done or said, 
And curse the hour that you were made 
Unprofitably great. 
Here is a Bassano’s ‘Fish Market,’ with many 
figures, by the best of the name, and doubtless 
painted at a somewhat late period; it is a good, 
indeed a capital, specimen of Bassano’s more careful 
mood ; no one was more unequal than he, not even 
among his compeers of the late Venetian school. 

In the Small Dining-room at Raby we noticed 
an Artois, a capital large ‘Landscape,’ an ex- 
cellent specimen of his formal manner.—One of 
Wilson’s numerous pictures of ‘Tivoli,’ a good 
example, hangs near ; it shows the road at the fcot of 
the rock ; on the other side is the ruin of the Temple. 
It has a fine and characteristically composed sky. 
-—Here is a fine Old Teniers, ‘A Cavern Scene,’ 
cowprising small figures, and showing a large 
and striking opening through an arched rock on 
our right ; a bright, delicate, and solid picture, 
well worth comparing with that now in the 
National Gallery, ‘A Rocky Landscape, with 
Figures’ (949), part of the Wynn Ellis Gift, 
which is not equal to that before us. Teniers’s 
gipsies, or whoever were the swarthy folks he 
painted so often, seem settled in this cavern.— 
A greater contrast than that afforded by the last- 
named picture and the Pannini which hangs near 
it, could not be expected. This is a very fine 
‘ Architectural Composition,’ just such as those are 
by which Pannini so happily reflected the taste, 
the sentiment, or rather the sentimentality, the 
stilted grandiosity of his time, the qualities of 
which offend us the less because they are in keep- 
ing with the age which brought them forth, and, 
if such things could be spontaneous, are spon- 
taneous. Stately arcades, as if of an artificial ruin, 





enclose a large courtyard.—We next noticed a 
‘Country Scene, a cabaret with figures, pro- 
bably rightly attributed to Teniers the Younger, 
but we were not strongly attracted by it.— 
Near it is a ‘Shipwreck,’ by J. Vernet, dated 
“ Rome, 1741.” 

In the Library is a first-rate Jan Steen. A buxom 
woman nurses a baby, and is somewhat roughly 
courted by an old gentleman with a plume in his 
hat: she does not reject him. Her husband (?) 
dozes, stooping over his knees, which are set for- 
ward ; other figures are in the background. Tech- 
nically speaking, there is nothing to be said about 
this thoroughly characteristic example ; it is what 
Jan Steens always are; its design is, however, 
superior to the common from this painter, good 
designer as he was. The variety of the expressions 
is wonderful; the abundance of character is inex- 
haustible in humorous qualities, Its colour is 
charming. We say so much of this work, with the 
reserve due to lack of opportunity to examine it 
near the eye—an important matter in forming an 
opinion of a Jan Steen, or what may look like his 
work.—By A. Van Ostade we have here a picture, 
representing ‘ Four Peasants in an Alehouse.’ They 
are seated about a table at cards; a woman is 
looking over them; a dog is on our right. The 
workmanship is rich in tone, and very deep in its 
luminosity, especially in the shadows, and the 
colour, as ever with fine A. Van Ostades, is potent. 
The expressions are admirable, as they ought to 
be when genuine works of this master are in ques- 
tion: notice the sly eagerness of the man who is 
about to play his card. One of the truest charms 
of this picture is in its light and shade ; the high, 
roughly-built roof, with the rude stair on our right, 
being full of dim lights and deep obscurities, which 
are so rich and fine that even the coarse material, 
on which Art has been thus employed, becomes 
poetically suggestive. The surface looks a little 
dry, but the picture below that is apparently in 
perfect condition. A painting, generally answering 
this description, formerly belonged to Sir Simon 
Clarke, and was sold in 1840 for 535/.; but it 
would be difficult to identify the same with this 
work only by means of the brief lines of a sale 
catalogue ; Sir S. Clarke’s picture was described as 
from the collection of the Prince de Conti. By 
Orizonte (J. F. Van Bloemen) we find a capital 
landscape, with figures,—a Poussinish work, as 
usual with him, and one of his excellent “ gallery 
pictures,” as they were called,—that is, pictures of 
very considerable merit, but so deficient in motive 
that their owners were wont to shift them hither 
and thither, to make way for the new favourites of 
the hour ; of Orizonte’s works it is generally true 
that they “ would have been better if the painter 
had taken more pains”; they are but too frequently 
mechanical in touch, conventional in sentiment, 
and yet there is almost invariably “something in 
them” which strikes the student as really artistic. 
Here is a fine example of W. Mieris’s fancy for 
painting window scenes, bought, we believe, at 
the sale of Mr. Wells’s pictures in 1848, ‘A Woman 
selling Fish ut a Window, a man holding up a 
large cod-fish by its gills ; the usual accompani- 
ments of game and vegetables are near; and 
below the window-sill appears the Bacchanalian 
sculpture which Mieris, like Dou, so often de- 
picted in such a place. Although it is now rather 
horny, a very frequent state of pictures by this 
artist, this is a thoroughly good specimen of his 
work ; it is a perfect type of delicate finish and 
smoothness, with remarkable solidity, the latter 
being a quality by no means always found in 
productions of the school here represented. The 
modelling is perfect, and, of course, very hard ; 
the surface of the picture, owing to the state of the 
varnish, is very much “ chilled.”—Attributed to 
Rembrandt is a bust of an old man.—A life-size 
‘Head of a Burgomaster’ (?), by Gerard Dou, will 
not be overlooked by the student at Raby ; the 
figure, wearing a crimson cap, sits, leaning his 
cheek on one hand ; one elbow rests on a cushion. 
—Near this is a Vander Neer (?), ‘ Moonlight on 
a River, so much injured, apparently by exposure 
to sunlight and heat, that we dare not pretend to 


— 
judge of it, but it must, “once upon a time,” hay 

been an acceptable picture.— A very interesting Rey. 
nolds occurs in this room, being a sketch or an yp. 
finished repetition —Sir Joshua made more than one 
of these portraits—of his famous‘ Portrait of the Map. 
quis of Granby,’ standing at the side of his horge. 
the picture itself was burnt at Belvoir Castle. Sug 
a study was sold with Mr. Allnutt’s Collection 

June 20, 1863, Lot 461, for 531. 11s—By W. Vay 
de Velde we noted a truly impressive and remark. 
ably fine example, an unusually small one, the 
smallest work of the painter we can recall to mind, 
It is called ‘A Storm at Sea,’ and tells the story 
with prodigious expression, and poetic emphasis very 
unusual : craft driving before the wind ; and this 
—the point is characteristic of Van de Velde’s mode 
of thinking, his idiosyncrasy of invention—seen,s 
to issue from a single gap in the slaty heavens, the 
whole sky being otherwise hidden by dense, dark. 
grey, and apparently ponderous cumuli; the gy 

gives a view, as of a tunnel through this world of 
vapour, to the very deep blue firmament itself ; the 
walls, so to say, of the gap, and the illimitable 
bases of the gigantic clouds, which have been 
seemingly pierced by tremendous gusts, the effect 
of which is displayed on the sea and its vessels, are 
wonderfully modelled, of course in Van de Velde’s 
solid, too solid, fashion. Yet the grandeur of these 
prodigious bulks, and the long vista of their lines 
made with the tossing ridges of the sea, are ele. 
ments of terrific expression. As usual, the picture 
is very hard in texture and blackish in colour, 
void of “colour,” in the artistic sense, altogether, 
The waves, like the clouds, have been modelled 
with extraordinary care and skill. Van de Velde 
is so seldom found to have been capable of the 
poetry of action, indeed he seems to have had 
little poetry in him, that an exceptional picture is 
the more precious.—By Claude, or an admirable 
copy, which it is we cannot say, not having com- 
pleted our examination of the picture, is a fine 
version of the subject of the “ Baillon Claude,” 
No. 14 in the National Gallery, ‘The Embarkation 
of the Queen of Sheba.’—Near it are two more 
excellent Panninis, architectural compositions of 
great spirit and dramatic suggestiveness. One of 
them, that of the exterior of a palace, an obelisk 
on our right, has been, we believe, engraved,— 
Here is a Lely, ‘Portrait of Lady M. Sackville, 
wife of Lord Broghill.’—Likewise a capital ‘ Por- 
trait’ of a lady, by Romney, half-length, in a blue 
scarf, 

In the next paper of this series we propose to 
describe some of the illuminated MSS., autographs, 
bindings, and rare printed books in the Library of 
York Minster, which we examined under the 
courteous guidance of Canon Raine. 








THE COLLECTION OF M. GAMBART AT LES 
PALMIERS, NICE. 
Tar portion of M. Gambart’s collection which is 
hung in his villa (Les Palmiers) at Nice contains 
examples of many modern masters, French, 
Flemish, and Italian, but it derives especial dis 
tinction from the beauty and importance of the 
numerous works by Mr. Alma Tadema which it 
comprises. The celebrated ‘Death of an Eo 
peror, which was in the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition of 1871, is here; and here, too, ‘The Poet 
reading Verses to his Mistre:s,’ ‘The Vintage 
Procession,’ exhibited in Bond Street in 1872, 
‘The Picture Gallery, and ‘Joseph, Overseer of 
Pharaoh's Granaries,’ both from the Royal Acadewy 
of 1874, and ‘Sculpture’ from that of 1875. Be 
sides these six capital works, M. Gambart also 
possesses a small but very noble water-colour dra¥- 
ing by the same master. All these paintings are 
so well known and have been so recently exhi- 
bited that a minute description would be unneces 
sary ; but getting so many gathered together affords 
an unusually excellent opportunity for studying 
Mr. Tadema’s point of view und general method 
of treatment. Large or small, everything which 
he attempts is carried out with the same COD 
scientious forethought, with the same unswervilg 
obedience to the laws which govern the production 








of all fine desigo. He is not a poet in the popular 
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acceptation of the term. His work makes no appeal 
to the emotions. It has no accent of passionate 
sentiment, it knows no angry haste, nor the imper- 
fections which we must often forgive to the man 
whose quivering senses lie at the mercy of volup- 
tuous impressions. There is no “excess of sub- 
jectivity,” no rare madness in Mr. Tadema’s work ; 
it is Greek, ifnot in taste, in its perfect sanity, in 
its intelligibility, in its direct simplicity of pur- 
se, in its wise and dignified self-control. To 
those who wish “to be moved,” who wish to sob 
or to pray, he has no message. His language 
js that of science rather than of rhetoric. He 
addresses himself to our wsthetic perceptions 
at the point where sense-impressions are least 
disturbed by excited emotion, and are, con- 
sequently, most subject to the control of intel- 
lectual action. He speaks, therefore, specially 
to artists, or to those who have given themselves 
such a training as may enable them in some 
measure to appreciate his admirable technical skill 
jn its infinitely subtle refinements of applica- 
tio. In ‘The Death of an Emperor,’ he has, 
indeed, touched a dramatic situation, but even 
this is rare with him, and even here the significance 
of the tragedy is not vulgarly obvious ; the mean- 
ing of the situation, like that of the art, is esoteric. 
In asingle scene, Mr. Tadema has condensed all 
the lives of Suetonius, all the pages of the Augustan 
historians. ‘The Death of an Emperor’ tells the 
whole story of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire. It has been said that the picture has 
too bizarre an accent, that the terror of the 
situation is lessened by the grotesque; but this 
element of the grotesque is essential to the com- 
plete rendering of the tragedy. To miss it would 
be to miss precisely that which gives to the 
moment its most portentous significance, and 
nothing is lacking which should properly be here. 
Not only the emperor who has fallen, but he who 
is to succeed him, is placed before us. The dead 
Cesar and his slave are flung upon the floor; the 
awful, indistinguishable, nerveless mass looms out 
of the gloomy shadows of the darkened chamber ; 
curled within the folds of the curtain against the 
wall at the back, shivering with agonized expec- 
tation, is the man who has looked for death, but 
who is hailed as Czesar. He hears and doubts, 
and half believes ; already a bloodshot lust for 
power leaps into his eyes, and his pulses throb 
with gathering desire for sins without name or 
precedent, his lips twitch with hunger after the 
cruel delights of the coward. He passes at a bound 
from the agony of nervous terror to the delirious 
exaltation of nervous passion. The almost absurd 
movement of the swordsman who salutes him is 
simply true to the situation; he mocks the recoil 
of tne abject wretch by the very exaggeration of 
his attitude, It is to Czesar, not to him who bears 
the title, that he bows ; and the same temper is 
shown by the group crowding in to gaze both on 
the monster from whom they are delivered and on 
him whom they have set up in his stead. There is 
no pity in their faces, no horror, no amazement, no 
fir womanly shrinking from wrath and wrong ; 
familiar with blood and hardened by violence, 
curious and callous, men for whom justice has no 
leaniug, women for whom mercy has no charm, 
they press in to see how this new thing has 
come to pass. High above all, the marble bust of 
the first yreat Ceesar, self-concentrated and severe, 
bears witness to the days when there yet lived in 
Rome worthy descendants of the strong men who 
builded the state. But the race of heroes is 
ettinct. If hot ambition and the lust for power 
ire the blood, it is that of creatures who see 
in the sacred uses of dominion only a safe provision 
fr licence ; whose thirsty passions are allayed 
¥ blood and tears; whose sovereignty has no 
Majesty ; who fall or rise, mocked by the vulgar 
iid brute forces to which they owe alike their 
birth and their extinction. The end is at hand, 
the foot of Attila is on the threshold. 
The rendering of the subject shows throughout 
‘corresponding accent of serious premeditation. 
he intellectual intention which has gone to the 
huilding up of this pyramid of line and colour is, 


perhaps, somewhat too definitely felt. The 
symmetry may be a little too obvious, the balance 
of answering lines too evenly distributed. But in 
Mr. Tadema’s later works this is concealed with 
the delicacy of finished skill. The circular move- 
ment which furnishes the base of the composition 
in the ‘Poet reading Verses,’ in the ‘ Picture 
Gallery,’ and in ‘ Sculpture,’ is broken or varied 
in each with the bappiest instinct. In the 
‘Poet reading Verses to his Mistress,’ the 
listeners (for several men have sought the easy 
shelter of Cynthia’s chamber) are scattered round 
a little table, and the white draperies of the poet 
are carried along the line by the napkins which 
rest upon it ; but the blue and green robes of the 
reclining woman, playing, half pleased, half sullen, 
with her fan, float out from the grey-robed figures 
near her, and rest against the red and orange of 
the wall, throwing shooting colours, like a pea- 
cock’s breast, against the sun. In this way the 
ring of colour is broken, although the circling 
movement of line goes on continuously. The 
quality of colour and tone for which this little 
picture was remarkable, when exhibited some 
years ago, seems even to have increased in value, 
and in this respect it is one of the most beautiful 
of the examples of Mr. Tadema’s work preserved 
by M. Gambart. It is true, indeed, that every 
hue lives in the clear golden light of a southern 
day, so that on looking at the ‘ Picture Gallery,’ 
or even at ‘Sculpture,’ which figured in the Royal 
Academy rooms so lately as last year, we scarcely 
recognize our old friends, for we see the full effect 
of the painter’s intention. The outer line of the 
circle in the ‘ Picture Gallery’ advances towards 
us in one glow of light, and the face of the 
young girl who sits in the centre shows, like 
a rare flower, transparent white flushed with pale 
rose ; while the chain of tawny hues and gleaming 
gold, which girdles about the great black vase in 
‘Sculpture,’ and the infinitely varied hues of 
white by which they are surrounded, seem to 
have acquired a new and more precious brilliance. 
It is noteworthy that in this picture (‘Sculpture ’) 
Mr. Tadema has reversed his usual point of de- 
parture, that black, not white, is the central note 
on which the whole scheme depends. In the 
‘Vintage Procession’ (that strange march past of 
successive slanting lines—lines descending from 
right to left in the same sense as the moving feet), 
white is again the tint in chief, and the white 
tunic of the torch-bearer gleams out with the 
radiance of a pearl from the shades of bluish lilac 
and vivid turquoise which show beneath it. The 
small painting of ‘Joseph, Overseer of Pharaoh’s 
Granaries,’ which was exhibited in the Royal Aca- 
demy, 1874, and has this year gone to represent 
Mr. ‘'adema at the Paris Salon, is a broad con- 
trast of white and gold, deepening into brown, 
out of which grows a glowing glory of sunlight, 
not the plain shining of a naked sun, but veiled 
radiance and heat passing through shrouded 
openings. Lastly, we come to ‘Op. CVIII.,’ a 
water-colour drawing, the subject of which is a 
long, narrow strip of marble staircase, up which 
are passing women, guests about to be received 
by others standing on the landing at the top. 
The feeling of ascending movement is here doubly 
emphasized by the distribution of line of the 
composition, which springs from the bottom up- 
wards, in a spiral curve, and also by the arrange- 
ment of colour. The draperies of the figures, seen 
in half-length at the base, are in deep cold tones, 

out of which we gradually pass upwards to clearer 
and lighter hues, half-tints of green and lilac, 

which land us finally at the top in a full luxury 

of light and heat, amongst golden robes glowing 

on a background of rich red. 

The collection contains also a large number of 
works by Edouard Frére. Besides some thirty or 

forty drawings, in themselves a gallery, there are 

several oil paintings by him of more or less 

importance. M. Frére’s work is always remark- 

able for excellence of arrangement and grouping, 

for the unerring instinct with which he finds, and 

for the grace and truth with which he draws, the 





slight, uncertain, momentary movements which 


express childish impulses and feelings. His colour 
is never lovely, his execution is often insufficient, 
nor is he equally happy in seizing on gestures and 
ways of complete significance when he leaves the 
little people tor their elders. In ‘Saying Grace,’ 
for example, the most considerable work here in 
point of size, a large family of various ages are 
grouped round the table; the circle is varied, 
broken, and continued with great skill and charm ; 
the general attitude of attention devoutly arrested 
is sufficiently indicated, but the picture owes its 
point and prettiness to the little touches of 
impatient movement which reveal a suppressed 
anxiety fur dinner amongst the children. And, 
for the most part, the elders are given but a sub- 
ordinate réle in all M. Frére’s dramas. The little 
boy, burdened with firewood, who runs through the 
snow in the foreground of one of the smaller 
pictures belonging to M. Gambart, is, indeed, 
followed by his mother, slowly moving beneath 
the frost-covered branches, her heavier faggot 
firmly stacked at her back ; but she is relegated to 
the far distance, a dimly-seen presence of pro- 
tection ; the hero of the scene is the little fellow 
in front, who stumbles on, his tiny feet plunging 
in the dry and crumbling snow. The tired little 
girl, too, in another picture, who throws herself and 
her basket on the short green turf, and gazes 
through the wide wooden bars of a high protect- 
ing railing, is all alone, gazing with an air of vague 
wish and wonder over the cliff edge, onwards to 
the grey meeting-line of sea and sky, beyond 
which lies the unknown world of dreams and 
illusions innumerable, An air of more positive 
freshness and brightness than common pervades 
this little picture, the harmony of tone in sky and 
sea gives a charming effect of air, and the curves 
of the long bars, against which the little figure 
kneels and rests, are taken with the swerving edge 
of the cliff, so as to make a pleasant though very 
simple combination of line. In a fourth small 
painting M. Frére has again attempted an effect 
of frosty mist and snow, and again, beneath the 
laden branches of a leafless avenue, moves a small 
figure, pressing forwards to the cottage dimly 
seen at the further end. In his drawings, how- 
ever, M. Frére shows himself, perhaps, to better 
advantage; many of those possessed by M. 
Gambart are quite complete in their way. 
They are executed in pencil, washed with slight, 
rapid waves of colour, so as to suggest its 
effect rather than to render it; the touch is not 
uninteresting, and the charm of arrangement, the 
skiiful and delicate drawing, which so successfully 
gives the commencement of action, the commence- 
ment of expression, makes itself felt in every little 
group. Awongst the most noticeable examples 
are the elder sister getting up and dressing her 
sleepy brother, he lazily permitting his shoes to 
be pulled on, she on one knee swaying back 
towards him as he pushes against her, and holds 
involuntarily to his chair; then the mother who 
holds her wet little daughter embraced on her 
knees, stretching out the cold little feet, and part- 
ing the small toes, to the warming blaze, whilst the 
child gives herself up with delightful apathy to 
the comforting warmth of lap and fire, Another 
group, which “comes” almost nobly, is that of a 
woman teaching a young girl to read; the unwill- 
ing, wearied attention of the learner is expressed 
with marvellous aptness in the slouch of depressed 
faggedness with which she seems to hold on ; the 
very angle at which her white cap cuts off from 
her face helps the general movement and impres- 
sion. Then there is the miniature housewife, in 
white cap, and white apron drawn over her blue 
frock, ladie in hand, gravely inspecting the broth 
for the family dinner ; and amongst many more 
children at work and play, a rough group of boys 
at prayer, very noticeable for the simple solemnity 
of the effect. They have cast off their shoes and 
their little coats, and kneel side by side on a low 
wooden bench fronting a small chamber-shrine 
whence Madonna looks down, softly shining in 
the rays of the lighted lamp. They are brothers, 
and the common type is delicately observed and 





differentiated, just as the common sentiment is 
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individualized, passing from the simple seriousness 
of the elder, who occupies the centre, to the uncon- 
scious carelessness veiled by an enforced gravity 
in the youngest. The room dimly seen is just sug- 
gested, and, indeed, throughout most of these 
drawings we find that M. Frére contents himself 
with no more than indication of the background 
and accessories by what often becomes (as in this 
drawing of the boys at prayer) a vague shadowing 
forth which gives an uneasy impression of tech- 
nical insufficiency and weakuess. 

‘St. Vincent de Paul taking the Place of a Gal- 
ley Slave,’ by Bonnat, is a work which does not, 
indeed, attract by anything sentimentally inter- 
esting, but which possesses the valuable, if sober, 
qualities of thorough, sound, and capable execution. 
The choice of form is not distinguished. M. 
Bonnat always seems to neglect the elements 
which go to the making of style, but the subject 
has been seriously and practically considered. The 
balance of the arrangement has been distributed 
so as to give the impression of natural, accidental 
symmetry. Standing on a step before the prison 
door, a half-naked slave embraces St. Vincent with. 
eager gratitude for his release; on either side 
beneath crouch two attendants, riveting on the 
ankles of the saint the chains from which he has 
freed the slave, and above, to right and left, stand 
the gaolers, The fanatical type of St. Vincent's 
head, the narrow forehead and slanting jaw, is 
rendered in a masterly way, and the slightly artifi- 
cial expression (not too forced), the smile of long- 
practised resignation, which plays across his 
features, is full of intention, the result of fine obser- 
vation of life. The treatment of colour affords a 
typical example of M. Bonnat’s favourite method ; 
the tawny flesh-tints tell out from dull black, 
passing into deepest blue, and one touch of red 
in the waving plume of a hat flames out from 
masses of rich brown, making the whole all but bril- 
liant.— Near this picture hangs Jules Breton’s 
‘Incendie d’une Meule.’ High in the midst 
burns and smokes the great haystack, dangerously 
near to the others grouped about it, and from afar, 
from the distant village over the fields, troop hurry- 
ing groups nearer, nearer, until they crowd and 
circle about the blazing rick, men, women, and 
children all absorbed in the desperate battle with 
the flames. This arrangement is exceedingly effec- 
tive in conveying the spirit of the scene, but the 
execution (which does not resemble M. Breton’s 
present work) is hard, and the absence of quality 
in the surface, coupled with the great sqnareness of 
outline in the drawing, makes the whole look some- 
what uupleasantly mannered. 

Rosa Bonheur is represented by an excellent 
small study in oil of ‘Un Blaireau.’ The badger 
is lying down, stretching itself out at ease, yet 
full of sharp watchfulness. The painting of the 
loose fur, grey, tawny, black, and white, the way 
in which the bony structure is felt, and the ren- 
dering of the muscular shapes, half obscured by 
the waves of soft hair floating over it, the gleam- 
ing of the pink skin showing through the shorter, 
more scanty growths of the coat on the upturned 
stomach, present all the best and most interesting 
qualities of Mdlle. Bonheur’s painting. Two chalk 
drawings, of very great size and importance, hang 
in the dining-room —one ‘ Cattle crossing a Ford,’ 
the other representing a fight taking place between 
two bulls in the very thick of a great herd, thus 
thrown into the wildest confusion, whilst the 
drover, furious, in the centre, lays about him with 
a heavy whip. A water-colour drawing of ‘ Bouri- 
caires traversant les Pyrénées’ hangs in one of the 
upper rooms, and there is alsoa charming drawing 
in charcoal, dated 1870, of ‘Sheep in a Pasture.’ 
The flock are quietly reposing, watched by a dog, 
and, in giving the sentiment of perfect peace in 
this repose, Mdlle. Bonheur shows a delicacy of 
feeling as truly artistic in expression as the spirit 
and vigour which she displays in her rendering of 
the fight between the bulls. 

‘Femme portant du Bois, by Decamps, a 
charcoal study, broad and dignified, is very true in 
effect, vet with something of the pathos of Millet: 
and ‘Grands Arbres au Bord d'un Etang, by 








Troyon, is a very fine drawing, simple and direct 
in treatment; the lines telling of growth in these 
noble tree-trunks are handled very impressively. 

A water-colour drawing, ‘Scéne Populaire 4 
Venise,’ is by Silvio Giulio Rotta, a young artist, 
son of the elder painter of the same name, by 
whom M. Gambart possesses a clever, lively pic- 
ture of a Venetian merry-making, carried on in an 
open boat gaily decked with ribbons and floating 
flags. The ‘Scéne Populaire’ shows that the son 
possesses, in an even higher degree than the father, 
skill in rendering effects of colour under out-door 
light. Just outside the open door, on the narrow 
causeway which intervenes between the houses 
and the water in some side-street, is the principal 
group. Chairs have been brought out, and a 
young girl sits in front, winding wool from a skein 
held by a little sister, whilst her white-haired 
grandmother, stooping over her, combs through 
her thick black tresses; next, an elder woman per- 
forms the same office for her son, who lies stretched 
at full length upon the ground; a young mother 
nursing her baby, with her back to us, and seated 
on a chair, fills the near side of the circle, which is 
completed by the little girl, whose smal! figure is 
connected with the main group by the curves of 
the thread which she holds. The street walls run on 
up to the left, and at another open door further 
off we just see the entering figure of an old woman 
who gossips with a neighbour in the way. The 
app<arance of the texture in the different stuffs 
worn, and of the different surfaces, the quality of 
the coarse grey hair of the old woman, ard of the 
heavy, black locks of the younger, is given with great 
skill, and no less is displayed in the mastery of a 
very complicated scheme of colour. The broad 
red of the bricks in the background is reinforced 
by a vivid jacket of crimson, and then spread 
widely by several spaces of pink, which are carried 
on by bits of violet and lilac dress into tones of 
blue, the blue in its turn becomes green, and a 
greenish-yellow apron leads us to pure yellow, and 
the yellow, having been bound with the red by a 
note of orange, takes us finally to touches of white. 
No greater testimony to the merit of this drawing 
could be found than that it looks true and.com- 
petent in the neighbourhood of one by Meissonier. 

On the smallest scale representing the smallest 
things Meissonier’s work is always colossal, aud 
this little water-colour, almost a miniature, showing 
the half-length figure of a man in a dressiug-gown, 
seated amongst his books and papers, possesses all 
the imposing character and quality of great size. 
Not only is the whole arrangement, both of colour 
and composition, planned so seriously that the 
design as it stands might be carried out on any 
scale, but every fact essential to the subject is 
indicated ; we get the sum of the results of a 
patient and profound study of nature expressed 
with a marvellous perfection of knowledge and 
skill. The golden-bronze gown worn by the read- 
ing figure is more lovely and brilliant than avy 
of the many similar shades present in the picture, 
more lovely in its brightness than the deep brown 
of the chair, or the tawny shadows which deepen in 
part of the background, and on the dark covers of 
the books which lie on the table in front ; all these 
various browns are brought up to one point of 
light, as it were, in the robes of the reader, and 
then set in strong relief between the white stones 
of the high fireplace at his back and the wide 
cloth of pale blue which covers the table before 
him,—a blue exquisite in quality, so faint and 
clear where the light strikes upon its fulds that 
the hue passes, with an almost imperceptible transi- 
tion, into the white of the scattered sheets of 
paper and leaves of the volumes opened above. 
But this assemblage of blue and white and brown 
looked chill and faded, and M. Meissonier has 
given to the whole the brilliance of a bouquet of 
summer flowers, striking the edges of the books 
with lines of rich vermilion, and lighting up all 
the surrounding hues in the glow of their flashing 
brightness. 

Besides the works above mentioned, M. Gam- 


bart’s collection contains examples of mavy other | 


artists—witty drawings by Du Maurier, paint- 


= — 
ings by Auguste Bonheur, Dubufe, Portaels, the 
younger Meissonier, Goodall—all men well knowy 
and deserving to be so. Hidden away in por. 
folios and drawers are, too, various treasures, fo; 
which as yet no place has been found on the wall 
Les Palmiers, however, shows but a part of the 
entire gallery: another and equally numerous diy). 
sion is placed in a chateau belonging to M. Gam. 
bart, near Spa. E. F. 8. Parrisoy, 
JOHN FREDERICK LEWIS, R.A. 

THE records of the Royal Academy for the 
15th instant record the death of this famonys 
and venerable artist, who passed from among ug 
after a long illness, on that day. J. F. Lewis, % 
well known and so much honoured on account of 
his pictures of Oriental subjects, was the son of 
Mr. F. C. Lewis, an engraver and landscape 
painter of considerable repute; he was born in 
London, July 14th, 1805, and studied primarily 
under his father. A diligent student, he made 
rapid progress, chiefly in studies and sketches of 
animals, some of which he, ata later period, 1824, 
engraved and published with marked success, Ip 
1820 he contributed to the British Lnstitution, 
and was shortly afterwards employed by the King, 
and painted in Windsor Forest. His first appear. 
ance at the Royal Academy was in 1821 (when he 
was living with his father at Pacdinzton), with 
‘Puppies, a Study from Nature.’ ‘The Iutrading 
Cur’ and * Etchings of Domestic Subjects’ were 
issued in 1825. Dogs, lions, and horses absorbed 
him for some time after this, and he secured repu- 
tation by their means, of which the exhibition, 
some years after this date, comprised the proofs. 
In 1828, having for some time practised in water 
colours, he was elected to the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. A long-cherisied desire to 
travel led him to Italy and Spain: in the latter 
country he found abundance of waterials for figure- 
subjects, for the rapid and brilliant representation 
of which his severe studies in early lite bad quali- 
fied him. On his way to Italy he protited by a tour 
in Tyrol, where he painted, among other subjects, 
‘A Chamois, which attracted wuch attention 
in the Academy Exhibition of 1828; hence he pro- 
ceeded, painting as he went, to Venice. Other 
parts of Italy were visited in succession ; after 
which he was in Spain, 1833-35, making rich 
profis by observing the manners, customs, and 
costumes of the people, especially those of Seville, 
where he remained two years. Pictures of this che 
racter won him a considerable increase of reputa- 
tion from 1835, when he was again in Exgland, He 
continued toavail himself of the Italian aud Spanish 
studies, and was one of the most eminent ¢on- 
tributors to the gatherings of the “Society,” and his 
works were lony among the chief attractious of the 
gallery in Pall Mall; Highland studies were among 
his exercises of this period, several of which were 
engraved, His Spanish predilections were wat 
fested in numerous pictures which exhibited a 
new style, his own, and a peculiarly brilliant one, 
of which it is needless to say that they seem to 
lead directly to that mode which is so familiar to 
all of this generation ; but some time was to pass 
before his powers culminated, as we kuow they 
did, in the famous ‘Frank Encampment,’ which 
is probably his masterpiece. Among the Spanish 
pictures produced between 1834 und 1838 were 
‘Monks preaching at Seville,’ 1835, * Interior of 
a Mosque at Cordova,’ ‘ A Bull Fight,’ ‘ Peasants 
at their Devotions, ‘A Christino Spy brought 
before Zamalacarregui,’ 1837, and the ‘ Suburbs of 
a Spanish City’: the latter two were engraved, He 
published about this time, 1836, ‘ Sketches of Spall 
and Spanish Character’ in lithography, of which 
thousands of copies were sold. The famous ‘Sketches 
and Drawings of the Alhambra’ were made during his 
previous residence in Grenada. In 1838 und 1839 
he was again in Italy, and paioting in Rome, of 
which we had the fruit in # large and important 
picture, ‘ Easter Day in Rome,’ exhibited in 1841. 
It was in 1837 that be produced ‘Constantinople, 
from sketches by Mr. J. Coke Swyth, when Lewis 
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where he remained until 1851, making, however, 
numerous journeys in the neighbouring countries. 
In 1851 he returned, and, after a sojourn at Ken- 
sington, settled at Walton-on-Thames, where he 
died the other day. Meanwhile, he produced, 
while still in the East, the celebrated ‘ Hhareem,’ 
1951, ‘An Arab Scribe, Cairo,’ 1852; ‘The Halt 
in the Desert,’ and ‘Camels and Bedouins, Desert 
of the Red Sea,’ were in the gallery of the “Society” 
in 1855, with ‘Roman Peasants at a Shrine’; the 
same gallery contained, in the following year, ‘The 
Well in the Desert’; ‘ The Greeting in the Desert,’ 
astriking picture, which all of us remember with 
pleasure as one of the most suggestive of the 
artist’s works, appeared in 1856. In this year, 
following the death of Copley Fielding, who had 
held the office since 1831, the Society elected 
Lewis its President, and he contributed to the 
exhibition in Pall Mall the great picture which 
has been named before, ‘A Frank Encampment 
in the Desert of Mount Sinai, 1842,’ comprising 

ortraits of an English nobleman and his suite, a 
work which Mr. Ruskin enthusiastically estimated 
asillustrating the climax of water-colour drawing— 
a criticism from which it is possible to dissent, 
unless a somewhat arbitrary interpretation is given 
to the term water-colour drawing. With Mr. 
Ruskin’s high admiration for Lewis’s success in 
delineating Spanish peasant character it is not 
possible to differ; therein we believe our subject’s 
success Was as complete as it was unprece- 
dented, for it is to be remembered that in 
this field he had preceded Jobn Phillip, and in 
more than one quality of high technical value 
remains to this day unrivalled, except it be by the 
painters of the Franco-Spanish school, of which 
Fortuny and Zamacois are the chief professors. 
In looking at the works of the last-named two 
painters, especially at those which we owe to the 
former, itis hard to avoid imagining that they may 
have owed something of importance to Lewis, 
particularly as regards the representation of bril- 
liant light, without contrasts, intense and vividly 
pure colouring, and exhaustive representation of 
details. 

Painting ‘The Frank Encampment’ had been 
Lewis's chief occupation during some years 
previous to 1856, and its prodigious merit and 
success epsured the artist a triumph beyond even 
the Presidency of the Society to which he belonged. 
He had been elected an Honorary Member of the 
Scottish Academy before this date, and, in 1853, 
this Academy had bought from him, as models for 
their students, a series of drawings madein former 
years from the most famous works of art in Italy 
and France, It is to be wished that the wise 
intentions of the Scottish Academy had been 
heeded by their students, who since, as before this 
date, preferred the indifferent examples of Wiikie, 
in his later days, and Sir George Hervey, as types 
at which to aim for technical success. The draw- 
ings in question are of the finest quality, and 
deserve to hold high places in our memories of 
such productions, ‘Hhareem Life, Constanti- 
nople,” 1857, illustrated that phase of Lewis’s later 
practice by which his name is now best known—a 
culmination of brilliancy, with gorgeous and pure 
colouring, and exquisite detail united to produce a 
perfectly broad effect. This was his last contri- 
bution to the gallery of the Water-Colour Society. 
In 1854, our painter had resumed the practice of 
contributing to the Royal Academy, sending two 
drawings of Turkish subjects. In the next year 
he sent an oil picture. ‘The Greeting in the 
Desert,’ in oi], was at the Academy in 1856, with 
‘Street Scene, Cairo’; 1857 brought to the same 
tahibiticn ‘A Syrian Sheik.’ Five pictures were 


Bt the Academy in 1858, including ‘ Lilies and 


Roses, Constantinople,” ‘A Kibab Shep, ‘An 
Arab of the Desert of Sinai.’ In this year he was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, and 
U8 membership of the Society terminated after a 
long and fortunate existence. ‘ Waiting for the 
Perry Boat’ was in Trafalgar Square in 1859. In 
1860 he did not contribute; but three pictures ap- 
Pared in 1861: ‘A Bedouin Sheik” ‘In the 
Beestein, Cairo? and ‘Edfou.’ From this date 





he was at cnce a frequent and a fortunate contri- 
butor. He was elected R.A. in 1865, and de- 
posited his diploma work, ‘The Door of a Café, 
Cairo, in 1866. His last exhibited pictures were 
in the Academy Exhibition which has just closed. 
We must not omit to record that Lewis sent works 
from time to time to the British Institution. 

The style our subject adopted as his own is so 
familiar to all that it cannot be required to analyze 
it now : it combined all attainable brilliancy with 
the utmost finish, the latter quality degenerating, 
it must be said, to a manner, from which it seemed 
to recover on more than one occasion. His idea of 
sunlight was carried to the highest pitch, and 
enxbled him to produce the most wonderful tran- 
scripts of nature within certain limits; and, above 
all things, he seemed to aim at solidity, a searching 
mode of treatment, and lustrous colouring, with- 
out, however, invariably attaining what artists 
prize as colour, using that term in its noblest 
sense; his eminent success in producing the spark- 
ling quality so dear to him was achieved not 
seldom at the cost of the chiaroscuro of his pic- 
tures. Our opinion is that Fortuny and other 
painters of his school succeeded better than Lewis 
in this respect without the sacrifice of chiaroscuro. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that in losing 
Lewis we have lost one of the most powerful, 
richly endowed, and original of English artists, and 
that not a few of the finer characteristics of his 
paintings and drawings were due to his early 
training as an engraver—training to which not he 
alone of our better men has owed much. 





CHESTER CATHEDRAL RESTORATION, 

Tue local papers are loud in their congratula- 
tions of the Dean of Chester on the completion of 
his elaborate undertaking, the “restoration” of 
the cathedral now about to be re-opened. I am 
sorry to sound a dissonant note amid the grand 
symphony of praise and admiration that is or will 
be lavished on the occasion. But I cannot let the 
opportunity pass which the attraction of public 
attention to the subject by this event will afford 
of exposing the true nature of a practice which I 
believe to be most mischievous and disgraceful to 
the intelligence of the age. The cathedral, I have 
no doubt, is now in a complete state of preserva- 
tion. But I wish to aska simple question con- 
cerning it, and to add a few explanatory remarks 
to those of my former letters, a year or two ago, 
if you will again grant me space on your influen- 
tial page. 

My question is this: Is the cathedral preserved 
in its entirety? or are those qualities of it pre- 
served for which zlone it was especially worth 
preserving? Had they been—had the Dean and 
Chapter brought the cathedral to its present state 
of durability without producing any other and 
injurious effect upon it—great credit would be due 
to them. But let it be considered for a moment 
at what sacrifice this preservation has been effected, 
namely, the absolute identity of the cathedral, as 
far as the exterior is concerned, and the case is 
greatly altered. The preservation has been 
brought about not by simply repairing the old 
building, but by, in great part, obliterating and 
extinguishing it; rendering it no longer Chester 
Cathedral as everybody knew it once, and not 
only knew it, but felt and loved it. It was 
formerly St. Werburgh’s Abbey Church—one of 
a class of structures acknowledged to be the most 
interesting monuments of a most mysterious 
period— one of the great landmarks of ecclesiasticz! 
history—an architectural trophy of Christianity. 
Of it you might have said, in the words of an old 
English poet :— 

Its stones have voices, and its walls do live ; 

It is the House of Memory. 
It is now a base copy of its former self, or rather 
of what it is vainly supposed to have once been ; 
almost all that bore the impress of nature and 
the ages having been cut away, and replaced by 
new stone-work, as void of whatever gave life and 
eloquence to the old as it is of true harmony, 
which is too subtle a quality to be embodied in a 
compilation in which only slavish copying of what 





the old building once was, or is feigned to have 
been, is thought of. So produced it could not bea 
satisfactory «esthetic whole, with the unity of a 
truly conceived work of art, or other than a 
monument of coarseness of feeling, of public 
ignorance of architecture, and inability to appre- 
ciate the more refined works of a superior art- 
period to our own. 

Much of what I have said will not be apparent 
to artists, or otherwise thoughtful men only : no 
one of the least natural taste or reverence for the 
past, and who recollects the pregnant features of 
the old church, which must have charmed the eye 
and imagination, and found an echo in the heart, 
of the humblest citizens, could look upon the 
present structure without a feeling that virtue has 
gone out of it, and that it is no longer the form he 
gazed upon in childhood, whose every stone was 
potent in recalling some trace of bygone years, 
but a changeling. In short, so far from the result 
of the masonic operations, now drawing to their 
close, being real preservation of the church, it is 
as complete destruction, so far as the peculiar 
interest of the edifice is concerned, as some of the 
most destructive agents would have perpetrated. 
These would probably have left something more 
interesting and beautiful—more true to history, 
which is falsified and outraged by the new ex- 
terior—than what is now presented to us as Chester 
Cathedral, after an expenditure of 100,000/., a 
sum which would have built a score of churches 
in as many spiritually destitute districts. 

To the grand musical, oratorical, or other enter- 
tainments on the occasion of re-opening the cathe- 
dral, one important element, therefore, will be 
wanting, viz., the venerable cathedral itself; and 
the festival may call to mind assembled guests at 
an Oriental marriage feast without the wedding 
garment. It will be like “the play of ‘ Hamlet’ 
without Hamlet,” suggesting that, instead of re- 
joicings in Chester, there ought to be mourning 
over the loss of its chief antiquity, which, like the 
hoary head to the righteous, was a crown of glory 
to the city. Compare this “restored” cathedral 
with the few unrestored ones, and you will see 
that my picture is not overdrawn. The latter are 
the creations of art, nature, time, and the religion 
of the land, and as such they shed a glory on the 
earth, and give an antique dignity and grandeur 
to the landscape, while they strike the imagina- 
tion like the dreams of a poet, as embodiments of 
a spirit full of divine yearnings aid sympathies. 
Assuredly the all-wise Creator did not give the 
builders of these works, to use the eloquent lan- 
guage of Ruskin, in his ‘Modern Painters, “ the 
fearless, faithful, inherited energies, that worked on 
and down from death to death, generation after 
generation, that we, foul and sensual as we are, 
wight give the carved-work of their poured-out 
spirits to the axe and the hammer.” Lord Byron, 
as every one knows, poured out, in his ‘Childe 
Harold,’ the full measure of his wrath against the 
Earl of Elgin for his spoliation of the Parthenon, 
and rejoiced that it was no son of Albion that had 
done the deed. What would he have said to the 
infinitely more destructive “restorers” of our 
cathedrals? Lord Elgin, I believe, destroyed 
nothing. He abstracted the sculptures from the 
pediment and other parts, but to be far better 
preserved in our natioval museum than they would 
have been on the Acropolis at Athens; and he 
did no injury to the building itself, which remains 
to the present day with al! its refinements of line 
and detail, for the future redemption of architec- 
ture. But the “restorer” utterly destroys all 
sculpture, and leaves no refinement or grace 
behind him. The buildings which he despoils are 
henceforth of no artistic value, and no man of taste 
would wish to see them. 

Who would care to look at the great temple of 
Carnac if the work of the Pharaohs, on which 
Jacob and Joseph and Moses must have gazed, 
had been hidden for ever by new masonry, with 
imitated hieroglyphics ? What renders the his- 
toric bas-reliefs and human-headed and winged 
bulls from Nineveh so surpassingly interesting, 
but that they are the veritable features of Biblical 
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scenes with which Isaiah and the kings of Judah 
must have been familiar? Had they been restored 
copies only, would they possess a tithe of their 
present interest ? But, to give a less architectural 
illustration, suppose a tourist in the East was 
shown a tent of black goat’s hair, like those which 
the nomad descendants of Ishmael now pitch on 
the sands of Arabia, as the veritable tent of the 
patriarch Abraham, wherein he entertained 
three angels, but, on examining it, he found it had 
been covered with one large patch of new material, 
would he not feel and express himself as disap- 
pointed ? The exhibitor might explain that it 
was Abraham’s tent restored, but could the tourist 
boast that he had seen Abraham’s tent? I think 
he could not. With almost as little truth could 
the visitor to Chester to-day say that he had seen 
St. Werburgh’s Church—its nucleus, the venerable 
tower, and all the most prominent elevations, having 
been renewed. 

Do not suppose that I would have advised the 
abandonment of the old structure to the mercy of 
the elements. I would have preserved it by every 
truly preserving process, and by these it would 
have held its own sufficiently long, and continued 
fit for use even on great occasions. For the ordi- 
nary daily service I suggested the erection of a 
large additional wing, in harmony with the 
original pile, which would have added, as it were, 
another chapter to its architectural history, and 
enhanced its variety and beauty. 

By this course the arcient pile would have been 
left with all its venerable beauty and ecclesiological 
interest intact, and augmented by a new building 
or chapel, accommodating say two or three thousand 
worshippers, at a cost of about 40,000/. By the 
course taken we have tie cathedral sentimentally 
all but extinguished, at a cost of 100,000/., with- 
out the means of bringing one additional soul 
within the sound of the Gospel ! 

I have elsewhere endeavoured to dispel the 
delusion that by the process of “restoration” the 
cathedral could become a fac-simile of what it was 
when first cleared of its scaffolding, some five or 
six hundred years ago. But. as this is the main 
plea, the sheet-anchor of the restorer, I will add a 
few remarks here. We have no certain knowledge 
of the original design and character of the build- 
ing, or what it was in its pristine state, and if we 
had such knowledge, sculpture of the quality of 
the present work could not reproduce it; as a 
comparison of some fragments of the old carving 
left on the west door and Consistory Court, which 
evince the greatest depth of feeling and devotion 
in the carver, will abundantly attest. Let me not 
be understood as finding fault with the manner 
in which the work has been executed. Chester 
Cathedral is as well “restored” as any other, 
and I have nothing to say against the work as 
work of the present day. My aim is to show 
that all modern work must necessarily fail to re- 
place the medizval. Protestant churches, and 
indeed all churches in a great measure, are nowa- 
days meeting-houses, built for practical use, which, 
as Ruskin truly says, always has a humbling effect 
upon art-works. Each new church is for the 
accommodation of so many persons; and it has a 
spire, to distinguish it from secular buildings, and 
as much ornament superadded as the amount of 
money at command will allow. The cathedrals of 
the Middle Ages, on the contrary, were built not 
so much for use as for beauty—for the honour of 
God and the glory of the Church, and by men of 
the highest talent in their respective branches of 
art, men who felt that for the adornment of God’s 
house no sacrifice or devotion of time, labour, or 
genius was too great—that such work had calls 
upon them which it was inconsistent with their 
duty to God and injurious to their eternal in- 
terests to disobey. 

The sculptors were aided by the clergy in the 
work of religious representation, and the cathedrals 
were rendered exact exponents of the religious 
belief of the period, just as the Parthenon became 
an embodiment of the religion of Greece. And 
as soon might we restore the temple of Minerva, 
with all its zesthetic refinements, and charged with 





the glorious sculpture of Phidias in pediments, 
metopes, and friezes, to what it was when first 
lovingly gazed upon by Pericles, as restore a time- 
honoured-and-adorned cathedral to its pristine 
state of excellence. 

Such views as expressed above we have been 
told are held but by a very small minority. I am 
sorry if that be the case, as it would bode ill for 
the unscathed remnant of the edifices in question. 
The minority, however, would not appear so small 
if men would speak out, and were not deterred 
from their duty by the fear of making enemies. 
I have conversed or corresponded with very few 
educated men on the subject who did not acknow- 
ledge that my views were right ; and I have per- 
mission to quote a letter I received from Lord 
Sandon, who, after reading my pamphlet con- 
demnatory of church restorations, writes :—“I 
thoroughly agree with the views you express ; and 
have been endeavouring, for some years past, with, 
I fear, little success, to impress them upon all 
engaged in church restoration with whom I have 
come in contact.” 

Such views would be held by a large majority, 
probably, if the education of the middle and upper 
classes added to the cultivation of the sense of 
beauty some instruction in architecture—for want 
of which a host of sympathies have lain dormant— 
and if architects felt that it was their proper office 
to give a special and peculiar form to the impulses 
of the age, and not meanly suit themselves to the 
age, and, for pecuniary gain, prostitute their art 
to purposes which their judgment must condemn. 

3ut I believe that thoughtlessness of the laity 
and undue influence of the clergy are the most 
fruitful sources of this evil. Few people in this 
busy age take the trouble always to think before 
they act, more especially when the course of action 
is dictated by their pastor. A large proportion, I 
am persuaded, of the fund for the operations on 
Chester Cathedral would have been withheld had 
the donors given the appeal to their piety in its 
behalf an hour’s consideration. Nay, a moment’s 
thought would surely have sufficed in the case of 
those of the mental calibre of Mr. Gladstone and 
the Duke of Westminster, who are, I believe, 
among the number. But few would suppose that 
money placed in the hands of clergymen for church 
purposes would be at all misapplied ; fewer, that 
it would be applied mischievously. Not a few, 
doubtless, have imagined that, in giving money for 
the renovation of God’s house, they were laying up 
treasure in heaven. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that I call attention 
to the result of this practice at Chester, not as 
accusing any one of wilful wrong-doing, of which 
there may be none, but solely as a warning to the 
guardians of those examples of our ancient archi- 
tecture which remain intact, which are now, I fear, 
but few, yet surely for that reason the more 








precious. SamvuEL Hvuaerns, 
Fine-Art Gossip. 
EarL SpENcER’s pictures, which, at some 


length, we described three weeks ago, as then 
about to be exhibited at the South Kensington 
Museum, were opened to public inspection on 
Monday last. As we stated at the same time, the 
pictures forming the Dulwich Gallery are now in 
course of removal to the Bethnal Green Museum. 

WE have received from Messrs, Triibner & Co. 
‘La Sculpture Egyptienne,’ by M. E. Soldi, who 
won the Grand Prix de Rome in his profession, 
illustrated with numerous woodcuts of sculptures 
and pictures, and representations of modes of art 
practised in the Nile Valley. The author ap- 
proaches his subject with the acumen of a critic 
and the discriminating power of one trained in art; 
he points out that both Plato and Herodotus 
describe conditions under which sculpture was 
practised in Egypt, which descriptions are not 
fairly supported by the remains before our own 
eyes and coeval inscriptions. M. Soldi avers 
that, during Plato’s time, the hieratic power was 
supreme; but he questions if this power was potent 
during the culmination of Egyptian sculpture, and 








he may well do so, for every one knows that the 
best period had then long since passed, and thy 
sculpture was far declined in Egypt ; but it dog 
not follow, as it seems to us, that the priestly 
power and the culmination of the art were yo, 
contemporaneous. He considers, doubtless truly 
that the severe and monumental style of Egyptian 
sculpture was due, not to priestly ordinances, by 
to the technique and the materials on which it was 
mostly employed. One might ask, Why did th 
sculptors choose such a material as granite? by 
this may have been done because it promised th; 
nearest approach to permanence. That the my 
ancient, or archaic, style of Egyptian sculpture js 
by no means that which we are accustomed to 
style the hieratic is true, although, as here pointe 
out, O. Miiller employed the terms archuic and 
hieratic indifferently; and the former fact is op 
of the most important in its bearing on the subject, 
and a strong support of the idea that the bes 
sculpture did not flourish in Egypt with the 
priests. The truth seems to be that, originally, 
realism obtained in Nilotic art, as elsewhere, but 
it was checked, to a certain extent, by the pec. 
liar genius of the people and the nature of the 
material they, in accordance with that genius, 
affected before all others ; a priestly caste having 
imposed its authority at a well-defined perivd, laid 
down canons which it was impious to break, and 
thus fossilized the art to which they were applied; 
at a later time, revolution upset these doywas, and 
naturalism revived to produce results with which 
we are familiar. The essay is very readable, and 
deserves to be read, if only for its frank dealing 
with modern archzological amateurs’ doy uias anent 
the canons they adore. 





THE THREE-CHOIR FESTIVALS. 

THE most ancient provincial festivals in this 
country are those of the Three Choirs of Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Worcester, for the benefit of tte 
Widows and Orphans of Clergymen in the three 
dioceses. The precise period of their origin is 
not known, but their commencement arose frou 
the formation of musical classes in the thre 
cities, the members interchanging visits every 
year, and the best singers belonging to the r- 
spective Cathedral Choirs. The earliest record of 
a musical gathering is found in an advertisement in 
the Gloucester Journal of 1723, but the Rev. 
Daniel Lysons—whose volume of the matters con- 
nected with the festivals is a standard bovk of 
reference, the work having been brought down to 
the year 1864 by the late John Arnott, organist 
of the Gloucester Cathedral, assisted by Dr. Riu- 
bault—states that the clubs existed long before 
1724, when their organization on so large a scale 
was the result of a suggestion made by Dr. Thomas 
Bisse, the Chancellor of Hereford (brother of 
Philip Bisse, the Bishop of the Diocese), at a ser 
mon preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral before the 
association, “The Sons of the Clergy.” The clubs, 
therefore, expanded into the Three-Choir I'estivals, 
and the purpose of the annual meetings hus never 
varied ; to use the original words of the udvertise- 
ment, the collections at the cathedral doors were 
made “for placing out, or assisting the education 
and maintenance of, the orphans of the pooret 
clergy.” Now clerical distress and suffering exists 
as much in 1876 as it did in 1724, for the Com- 
mittee of the Hereford Festival, which will be 
held on the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of next 
month (September), in their programme, state 
that the diocesan charities “stand in need of 
immediate encouragement” from the _ preselt 
number of applicants, more than fifteen orpbats, 
fourteen widows, and two clergymen in distress 
circumstances—“ while the necessity of future sup- 
port is equally evident from the positive 
fact that there are within the three dioceses 
147 benefices having an income below 00h 
per annum.” And this condition of the 
pastors of the State Church has been much the 
same for 153 years, since the annual festivals bavé 
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peen held. Looking at this state of things, and 
that the Cathedral collections formed such an im- 

ortant portion of the fands of the Diocesan 
charities, it seems inconceivable that the Dean 
and Chapter of Worcester should have made the 
insane attempt to diminish or destroy this income 
by entirely changing the character of the musical 

rformances—that is, instead of engaging a first- 
class band, a complete body of experienced choral- 
sts, and the most accomplished solo-singers of the 
riod, to substitute for such artistic attractions in 

the execution of the oratorios of the great masters a 
miserably organized choir, to sing out of tune some 
anthems and hymns. No wonder that, artistically, 
the Worcester programme of 1875 was such an 
atter failure, justifying the indignation which had 
been raised, in city and county, at the acts of 
a few funatics, who imagined that their sermons 
would be as effective as the glorious scores of 
Handel and Haydn, Mendelssohn and Spohr, 
Bach and Beethoven. Now the approaching 
meeting in Hereford is a most significant protest 
against the dismal doings of 1875, for the list of 
patrons, president, vice-presidents, and stewards 
may be taken as an indication of their approval of 
the system pursued previously to that essayed at 
Worcester. The Queen, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Prince and Princess Christian, and 
the Duke of Cambridge are the royal patrons at the 
head of the list ; the Lord Lieutenant of Hereford- 
shire, Lord Bateman, is the President, and the Vice- 
Presidents are the Bishops of Hereford (who will 
preach the sermon), Gloucester, and Worcester, as 
also the Lord Lieutenant of Worcestershire, Earl 
Beauchamp. It is not necessary to cite the 
names of all who have given their adhesion; 
but it must be noted that the 118 stewards, who 
subscribe 5/. each to meet the outlay, are an un- 
precedented number. It is to be hoped that this 
manifestation, which will be strengthened by the 
presence of the Mayors and Municipalities of 
Worcester and Gloucester going in state to the 
Cathedral, with the Mayor of Hereford and the 
Corporation, will have its due weight on the Dean 
and Chapter of Worcester for the Festival of 1878. 

There will be five performances of sacred works 
in the cathedral ; namely, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ 
on Tuesday morning (Sept. 12), and in the evening 
Handel’s ‘Samson,’ and the first part of Haydn’s 
‘Creation’; Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment’ and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise’ will be given on 
Wednesday morning ; on Thursday the oratorio 
‘The Raising of Lazarus, by Mr. John Francis 
Barmett—the composer of the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ 
and ‘Paradise and the Peri,’ two cantatas pro- 
duced at the Birmingham Festivals—will be per- 
formed under the composer’s direction ; after 
which M. Gounod’s ‘St. Cecilia’ Mass in @ will 
be executed, and then the Hallelujah Chorus 
ftom Beethoven's ‘ Mount of Olives’; on Friday 
noming the customary performance of the ‘ Mes- 
siah’ will take place. 

There will be three evening concerts in the 
Shire Hall; the first on the 13th of September, 
when a selection from Weber's ‘Oberon’ and the 
‘Pastoral Symphony’ of Beethoven will be given. 
At the second concert, on the 14th of September, 
Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony, and Rossini’s Over- 
ture, ‘William Tell,’ will be the instrumental 
lems of importance. On Friday evening, the 
lith, the Festival will terminate with a selection 
of classical chamber compositions. 

The principal vocal performers engaged are 
Malle. Tietjens, Miss B. Griffiths, and Madame 

lith Wynne, soprani; Madame Trebelli-Bettini 
aud Miss Enriquez, contralti; Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, tenori; Mr. Lewis Thomas 
aud Mr, Maybrick, bassi. 

The band and chorus, carefully selected, will be 
m the usual scale of the Three-Choir Festivals. M. 
Stinton will be chef d'attaque and solo violinist ; 
Mt. Done, of Worcester Cathedral, and Mr. C. 
Harford Lloyd, of Gloucester Cathedral, will be 

¢organists, and the latter will be the pianoforte 
companist. The conductor and hon. secretary of 
ihe Festival is Mr. Townshend Smith, the organist 


At the daily early morning services in the 
Cathedral, prior to the oratorios, works by Gib- 
bons, Croft, S. Wesley, Dr. Wesley, and the 
living composers Sir F. A. Gore-Ouseley, Sir John 
Goss, Dr. Stainer (St. Paul’s), and Mr. E. Hop- 
kins (Temple), will be performed, with full chorus. 
The railway arrangements for the convenience of 
visitors have been carefully studied. Amateurs, 
in addition to the archeological attractions of the 
ancient city of Hereford, will have the opportunity 
of a trip on the Wye. 





THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 
(FROM OUR OWN MUSICAL CRITIC.) 
BerorE our next issue, the three series of 
operatic and spectacular representations at Bay- 
reuth will be terminated. The “ Biihnenfestspiel,” 
so long contemplated by Herr Richard Wagner, 
will be a thing of the past ; it will enter into the 
domain of musical history; but the time has 
already arrived to ask the question, What has 
been achieved for art advancement, and what are 
the discoveries and innovations which will influence 
the future of the lyric drama? and, to come to the 
truth of actual results, it must be premised that 
little weight can be attached to the manifestations 
at the conclusion of each work, and that it is of 
no import whatsoever that imperialism, royalty, 
and rank, and that celebrities of many countries 
have been present at the performances. It is even 
of less consequence that the disciples of the com- 
poser have displayed an amount of enthusiastic 
excitement, as if there had been the advent of a 
musical messiah, The vital point, for impartial 
consideration and for sober judgment, is as to the 
possible bearing of the festival on the future race 
of aspiring musicians. The novelties introduced 
at Bayreuth were—first, the construction of a 
theatre quite different, so far as the auditorium is 
concerned, fromany other opera-house in the world ; 
secondly, spectacular effects; thirdly, the new 
arrangement of an invisible orchestra ; fourthly, 
the extension of instrumentation ; and, finally, the 
setting of the vocal parts, substituting recitative 
dialogue for the ordinary airs or scenas. Taking 
these novelties in rotation, it will suffice to state 
that the design of Herr Otto Briickwald, of 
Leipzig, in order to carry out Herr Wagner's 
notion that a full command of the stage should be 
secured for every spectator, is, to a certain extent, 
a failure, inasmuch as the holders of the numbered 
seats at the extreme ends, after the fourth and fifth 
rows nearest the stage, cannot get more than a 
partial sight thereof. ‘The columns on each side 
of the amphitheatre have a heavy appearance, and 
nothing is gained by the suppression of side boxes. 
The royal boxes, above the stalls, are too far from 
the stage. 
It need scarcely be added, that only at Bayreuth 
will there ever exist an opera-house with only one 
tariff for one set of seats. The novel spectacular 
effects can be summarily dismissed ; generally there 
are none of any striking kind, the chief one is the 
use of steam vapour, rising from the stage, which 
conceals the artists during the changes effected by 
means of the Tarnhelm. The scenery designed 
by Herr Hoffmann, of Vienna, is clever and pic- 
turesque, but Herr Briickner, of Coburg, has not 
been happy in the painting, and the perspective is 
not well contrived, being too near the stage lights. 
These defects were shown in the Walhalla scenes 
specially. The best exhibition of mechanical 
skill was in the swimming movements of the 
three Rhine Ondines. On the whole, there 
was much disappointment expressed by the persons 
acquainted with the scenic glories of London, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, &c., at the ludicrous trans- 
formations. The fight with the dragon was really 
comic, especially when some amateurs called to 
mind the famous combat between St. George and 
the Dragon at Drury Lane Theatre, in the spec- 
tacle mounted by Ducrow. The projected horse- 
manship of the nine Walkiiren was prudently 
abandoned, and only one horse performed. Coming 
to the essential element of the invisible orchestra, 
which was first suggested by the celebrated com- 


only from the acoustical point of view, but also 
from the economical one. Now, taking the siz 

of the theatre, with its full number of 1,600 
persons, the number of players for a visible band 
would only have been from forty to fifty artists 
at the outside, but at Bayreuth, sunk in a deep 
hollow, with only the conductor within view of 
the stage, there were 145 players, according to the 
official returns, for of course they could not be 
counted. There are 16 first violins, 16 second 
ditto, 12 violas, 12 violoncelli, 8 contrabassi, and 
8 harps, a total of 72 strings, and with all 
these forces, the customary complement of wood, 
brass, and percussion, was more than doubled 
in some cases; thus there were 4 flutes, 4 
oboes, besides the English “cor”; 3 clarionets, 
besides the bass one; 4 bassoons, besides the 
contrafagotto, 7 horns, 3 trumpets and 
bass trumpet, 4 trombones and a contrabass 
one, besides a contrabass tuba; 4 tenor and 
bass tubas, and 3 drums. Not being able to 
see the instruments, it is impossible to be respon- 
sible for their enumeration, but it was stated that 
there were some violas of a novel construction, 
and some brass instruments not included in the 
London opera bands. Taking the addition of the 
above, there must be some 145 instruments, being 
in excess of the number engaged for the Birming- 
ham Festival. Now, as the brass and percussion 
were under the stage, some subdued and fine 
effects arose, and it was refreshing for the ear to 
be relieved from the blatant brass heard too 
vividly in London ; but, on the other hand, the 
brilliancy of the strings was much diminished, the 
tone was muzzy and thick. The executants, how- 
ever, were of the first class, with Herr Richter, of 
Vienna, as conductor; Herr Wilhelmj, of Wies- 
baden, as chef d’attaque, and some of the leading 
Concertmeisters, Hofmusikers, Katumervirtuoso 
professors, Kammermusikers, &c., who claim 
these titles in Germany. This extension of the 
instrument; has enabled Herr Wagner to expand 
upon the orchestral system of writing by Meyer- 
beer and Berlioz, who were really the founders of 
instrumental effects beyond those originated by 
their predecessors, Above all, it is evidently Ber- 
lioz who has been Herr Wagner’s chief model. If 
the scores of the ‘ Harald’ Symphony, the ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ choral and vocal Symphony, the 

Overtures to the ‘Roman Carnival,’ ‘ Benvenuto 

Cellini,’ ‘King Lear,’ &c, be compared with the 

scores of Herr Wagner, it will be easily seen how 

much the German is indebted to the Frenchman. 

We arrive now at the most important point of 

Herr Wagner's “novelties,” his setting of the vocal 

parts. 

This is the rock on which Herr Wagner’s main 

system will certainly split. He has declared open 

war against the singers, and in the battle the 

singers are certain to prove victorious. It seems 
almost incredible that, with a band of 145 instru- 

ments, he only uses the chorus in the final opera, 

the ‘ Gotterdammerung,—for the scenic chorus of 

eight sopranos and contraltos in the ‘ Walkure’ can 

scarcely count. The number of the choralists com- 

prises 9 soprani, 13 tenori, and 15 bassi,—a total 

of 37 voices. At Birmingham there will be 382 

choralists and 142 players; but then the works 

illustrated will be those of Handel, Spohr, Gounod, 

Rossini, Mozart, Mendelssohn, &c., who had not 

the vanity to pretend to absorb interest by orches- 

tration only. We have not a word to change, not 

an epithet to modify, in the article on ‘Der Ring 

des Nibelungen,’ in the Atheneum of the 12th 

inst. The voicing in the four operas by Herr 

Wagner is thoroughly objectionable and disagree- 

able, The snatches of a melodious motif are rare 

indeed. The dulness and dreariness of this pro- 

longed dialogue, playfully called recitative, are 

unbearable. The stress on the ear is terrible, and 

the remembrances of the long monotonous 

speeches produce a nightmare after each perform- 

ance. The fanatics who defend this screamy 

setting for the women, and howling and whining 

for the men, took great pains at Bayreuth to 

suggest to the visitors to make themselves masters 
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of the librettos before they entered the theatre, as 
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the auditorium is left alaost in darkness when the 
curtain rises, and to follow a score or read a pro- 
gramue is impossible ; advice was also given to 
possess the “Thematischer Leitfaden” of the 
‘Ring,’ by Herr Hans von Wolzogen ; but of what 
real utility is this advice. It has no influence 
whatsoever in diminishing the dismal notation 
allotted to the artists. It is argued that the com- 
poser has individualized each part by a special 
theme ; but where is it to be found? It is in the 
orchestra. 
vocal accompaniments, The voice is tortured with 
distant intervals, and what is curious is that there 
is little or no variation in the parts for each cha- 
racter. The soprano declaims in much the same style 
as the tenor, baritone, and bass. What has been 
the result of this species of vocalization, which is 
neither Italian, French, nor German, neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, a nondescript use of tones which 
have no charm, and which have no relief? The 
singers have revolted, and they have vowed they 
will not sacrifice their organs to chant the funeral 
notes of the ‘ Nibelangen’ four evenings consecu- 
tively. They insisted on a break, before their 
voices were broken, and the imperious composer 
has been compelled to change the order of the 
programme fur each series. His consecutive 
crotchet has proved a discord, and his ridiculous 
assumption of a Prologue, with a first day, a 
second day, and a third day, has not been adopted. 
As was predicted, the artists were soon at sixes 
and sevens, 

There has been no difficulty to ascertain what 
opinion will be paramouat at the end of this 
memorable meeting. There was a large influx of 
German Capellmeisters, who were present to judge 
the system fairly, and theic verdict will penetrate 
beyond the circle of partisans. The indignation 
expressed by some of these eminent musicians at 
the librettos was far stronger than that written in 
the Atheneum notice of the 12th, and the predic- 
tion that if Herr Wagner has attained his apogeum 
at Bayreuth, by seeing the realization of his dream 
of an execution of his works for the future, it will 
prove his apotheosis at the same time, so far as art 
is concerned. Not even the representations have 
created greater indignation, than the unfortunate 
orations delivered by Herr Wagner and Dr. Liszt; 
the first, when the composer was called for and 
appeared on the 18th (the ‘ Gotterdammerung’), 
and the second at the Banquet, when the two 
artists embraced, Wagner stating that he owed his 
triumph (?) to the Abbé, his father-in-law, who had 
produced his ‘Lohengrin, and Dr. Lisz: affirming 
that his protégé was a Shakspeare, Dante, and 
Goethe combined. Profuse use was made of the 
word ‘‘art,” and the pretension was put for- 
ward by Herr Wagner, that he had created a 
national school for the opera, as if Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Weber, Spohr, &c., had never composed for 
the lyric drama. There would be provocation to 
write wuch more of the pretentious and bombas- 
tical nonsense that has been heard at Bayreuth, 
but for the paramount consideration that “Je jeu 
ne vaut pas la chandelle.” ‘Der Ring des Nibe- 
jungen’ wi!l never travel beyond the summit of 
the mountain home, called by the composer 
the ‘* Biihnenfestspielhaus.” It has been erected 
under local, and not cosmopolitan, conditions, and 
the inscription on the edifice should be ‘* Cui 
bono.” 

‘DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN,’ 


(FROM A GERMAN IN RESPONDENT. 


Bayreuth. 

THE performance of ‘Siegfried’ came off on 
Weduesday, having been delayed fur a day, in 
consequence of the temporary indisposition of 
Herr Betz (Wotan). Tae strain put upon this 
actor is certainly tremendous. Wotan alone, of all 
the principals, has to appear successively in three 
out of the four divisions of the work. The first 
act of ‘Siegfried’ hung somewhat heavy. Herr 
Unger, who personates the hero, though possessed 
of the necessary physique, in his singing leaves 


a@ great deal to be desired. His intonation is 
faulty, and his phrasing rough and careless. The 


Tn fact, each opera is a symphony with | 





difficulties of the part are colossal, no doubt, and 
the assertion generally made, that there is no 
living vocalist who could fill it satisfactorily, may 
be true, still the defects of style we allude to were 
apparent in the simplest passages; whilst Herr 
Schlosser, as Mime, the dwarf, with a scarcely less 
fatiguing task to fulfil, proved himself a skilful 
singer as well as an accomplished actor. But, in 
spite of the pleasure which the display of ability 
on the part of the artists could not buat afford, 
there was an inevitable tedium in these two whole 
acts of Wagnerian recitative without the introduc- 
tion of a single female voice, if we except the 
“ Waldvogel,” whose part is sung behind the scenes 
by Fraulein Lehmann. The * Waldweben” in 
Act IL, a woodland symphony, supposed to depict 
the awakening of the forest, the rustling leaves 
and trilling of the birds as the sun rises, was 
rendered by the orchestra with exquisite delicacy, 
and Siegfried, towards the close, has a song (if the 
term can be used) of extreme beauty. It is in this 
act that Fafner, the giant, reappears in the form of 
a dragon, the second of that genus, it will be 
remembered, that has figured in this history. If 
the first fell somewhat short of our anticipations in 
the point of frightfulness of aspect, the second 
transcended even the promise made of him. A 
more terrible monster has certainly never been 
seen on any stage. But upon what principles of 
taste it is possible to justify the introduction of 
such childish fictions (fictions without even the 
extenuating circumstance of beauty) into serious 
drama we are at a loss toimagine. It is one cha- 
racteristic of Wagnerian opera to produce the most 
mixed and conflicting impressions. After being 
moved to impatience by an incredible prolixity 
and endless repetitions, to ridicule by the dragon’s 
musical utterances, we are roused to admiration 
again over the duet scene, with which this opera 
concludes, when Siegfried wakens the Walkiire 
from her charmed sleep, aud she, though at first 
reluctant, as the daughter of a god, to admit 
herself vanquished by one of the sons of 
men, yields at last to the power of love, recon- 
ciled even to the loss of her divine wisdom and 
strength, that she may become Siegfried’s bride,—a 
climax which brings the opera to an effective close. 
The scenic display throughout was magnificent as 
ever. 

On Thursday the first series of representa- 
tions came to an end with ‘Gotterdimmerung,’ the 
title of which is calculated to mislead. The gods 
personally play no part in this drama, and it has 
more human interest, perhaps, than any preceding 
part of the poem, But the great length of ‘ Gotter- 
dimmerung’ (the performance began at four and 
concluded shortly before eleven) prevents us from 
noticing here more than its chief beauties. Among 
these are the farewell duet between Siegfried and 
Briianhilde, which forms a portion of the intro- 
duction to the drama, and the latter part of the 
second act, the most dramatic in the Trilogy, when 
Briinnhilde, maddened by the seeming treachery 
of her husband, Siegfried, hurls the accusation at 
him which eventually briogs about his death. The 
chorus, a missing feature hitherto throughout the 
* Ring des Nibelungen,’ makes a brief but welcome 
appearance in ‘Gotterdimmerung. Even here 
the composer seems to have strictly forbidden 
himself the use of it as a means of musical effect, 
introducing it merely when necessary for the vrat- 
semblance of the drama. There is no more fascinat- 
ing scene in the Trilogy than that at the com- 
mencement of the third act of ‘Gotterdammerung’ 
between the Rhine maidens and Siegfried. The 
sirens rise from the water, and accost the hero, 
using their utmost wiles to induce hia to restore 
to them the magic riug; the dreamy descriptive 
musical setting is of the most fanciful order. The 
performances of HerrGuraand Mathilde Weckerlin, 
who played respectively the réles of Gunther and 
Gudrun, the ill-starred brother and sister, who are 
used as tools hy their brother Hagen (Herr 
Siebr) in the plot against Siegfried, call for no 
special comment. The closing scene was 
thoroughly impressive, thanks to the genius of 
Frau Materna (Briinohilde), who has to sustain 





the brunt of it. Her impersonation of this Strange 
mythical, magnificent heroine was a triumph of 
art of the highest order. Herr Waguer is, indeeg 
to be congratulated in finding such an interprete 
for his music and his subject. This artig 
ought to be heard in London, and we hope 
the opportunity may not be far distant. The 
fall of the curtain was the sigaal for prolonged 
calls for the composer, who this time consented to 
appear in person. He was loudly cheered, ang 
responded with a brief address. He has eve 
reason to be proud of such an exceptional triuwp) 
as the successful achievement of his ambitious 
scheme has afforded him. 

Even those who can neither accept his theories 
nor always admire his practice, must give him due 
credit for this magnificent enterprise, and the 
energy with which it has been carried out. One 
good effect of it has been to show the genuine and 
intense interest felt in art which prevails in this 
country. Lastly, unqualified praise is due to the 
artists who have laboured so zealously and achieved 
so much. Of their triumph (we speak both of the 
singers and orchestra) over ditti:ulties which would 
in Eagland be reckoned insuperable, it is impos 
sible for those who were not presen: at the festival 
to form any adequate idea, and it is not the least 
good of these “muster” performances that they 
give a new incentive to students and raise the 


standard of musical culture. x 








fHlusical Gassip. 


Tue Birmingham Musical Festival will take 
place next week. Band rehearsals took place in 
St. George’s Hall on the 21st and 23rd inst., under 
the direction of Sir Michael Costa, and next Mon- 
day will be the full choral and orchestral rehearsal 
in the Town Hall, Birmingham, the first concert 
being on the 29ch inst. 

WE are promised a notice of the artists at the 
Bayreuth representations for our next issue, our 
Correspondents not being able to complete their 
review in this week’s number. 

Tue revival of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte, at the 
Paris Grand Opera-house, has been a great spee- 
tacular success; but the general execution was 
very inferior to that of former days. The new 
opera, ‘Le Roi de Lahore,’ by M. Massenet, is in 
active preparation. 

THE Opéra Comique and the Théatre Lyrique 
will both be re-opened on the Ist of September, as 
also the Bouttes. 

Tue new Opera-house at Dresden will be soon 
finished, at a cost of nearly 160,0001. 

Dr. Liszr has the intention to organize a festival 
in honour of Berlioz, at Weimar. 

Tue San Carlo, at Naples, will at last be re 
opened for two years, at the instigation of che new 
Syndic, the Duke de San Donato, 

At the Apollo Theatre, in Rome, the works by 
Siynor Verdi, the ‘Requiem’ and ‘ Aida,’ will be 
included in the répertoire, besides the ‘ Mefistofele’ 
of Signor Boito, the ‘Gioconda’ of Signor Por 
chielli, and ‘La Bella Fanciulla di Perth’ of 
Signor Lucilla. The chief singers will be Mesdames 
Mariani-Masi, Brambill«-Ponchielli, Pasqua, Pat 
saglia ; Signori De sSanccis, Barbaciai, Brogl 
Parboni, Miller, and D'Ortavi. 





— 








Liebe fiir Liebe (Schauspiel) ; Hans und Grete 
(Schauspiel); Der lustige Rath ( Lustspiel). 
Von Friedrich Spielhagen. (Leipzig, Staack- 
mann.) 

TuEsE three plays by Herr Spielhagen, wel 

known as a German novelist, give proofs 

versatile ability. The first-named play bs 
had, in Germany, a success partly due to the 
national interest of the plot. The time % 

1813, and, for a background, the play bi 
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events immediately preceding the War of 
Liberation. Compared with the other plays, 
this may be called sensational. Its main 
interest depends on an error that is, perhaps, 
too soon made evident. Fritz, the hero, was 
once beloved by the heroine, Charlotte. Of 
his death in battle she has for years entertained 
no doubt, when he comes unwelcome home, 
just at the time when she is to be married to 
Bernhard, the man who has made her feel so 
sure that Fritz fell on the field of battle. Some 
references to national antipathies give to pas- 
sages here and there a tone that might well 
have been more subdued. In time of peace, 
it would be wise to make neutral ground of 
the stage, where political and international 
affairs can hardly ever be truly represented. 
It is fair to notice that one brave and good 
Frenchman is introduced, but by parentage 
he ison one side a German. A considerable 
part of the dialogue is given in French. By- 
the-bye, how long has jizer (as equivalent to 
the German cnstarren) been accepted as good 
French ? 

‘Hans und Grete,’ partly founded on 
one of the writer’s novels, is a play of 
which the best parts are pathetic. A reader 
who goes no further than Act I. may smile 
here at such a word as “ pathetic”; for in the 
opening scenes poor Hans makes his début in 
a plight that, in Chaucer's English, would be 
called “for-drunken.” In the sequel, however, 
the impression left by that mere accident is 
effaced, for I!ans is a true man, driven by 
tyranny to the brink of desperation, and saved 
by love of which he is worthy. Of his sweet- 
heart, Grete, it is enough to say that, in her 
talk with a duchess, with whom she pleads for 
Hans, she reminds us—faintly, yet truly—of 
Jeannie Deans. The diction of the play is 
throughout simple and appropriate, and, in 
some humorous scenes, is thoroughly popular, 
though it has not the faults of a patois. 

‘Der lustige Rath’ is a lively comedy of errors, 
of which the most amusing is one that seems 
hardly possible. A gentleman of ripe age 
receives from a lady, a widow, a letter, of 
which he does not read the postscript, that is 
to say, the sum and substance. The result 
is a mistake so gross that the letter seems 
nothing less than a brusque and preposterous 
offer of marriage. While the man is thinking 
of fortifications, the supposed enemy makes 
her appearance, and finds that every kind or 
even civil word she speaks is falsely under- 
stood. 

The general tendency of the comedy is good, 
for it ascribes to social and industrial enter- 
prise greater honour than belongs to a military 
career, and casts into shade the life of idleness 
once called aristocratic. Brunhild, the heroine, 
accepts Broune, the industrial hero, who, 
While he is manly and intelligent, can make 
money and will support his wife in the course 
of benevolent action to which she means to 
devote her life. There is a light of poetry 
tat on the scene where she bids farewell to 
“moonshine,” and dismisses her dreamy friend 
rechow, a gentleman representing a time 
that, as Bronne tells us, has for ever passed 
away, 





THE MODERN DRAMA IN SPAIN. 
Or late years laudabie effurts have been made 
bya few Spanish dramatists to break away from 
French influence and re-create a national Spanish 








drama, which shall be not altogether a slavish imi- 
tation of the old masters, but a poetic creation by 
playwrights who have studied, and are familiar with, 
the great ornaments of their stage’s history, and 
who recognize truth and nature as necessities of 
their art. Foremost amongst these is Don José 
Echegaray, a Castilian admirable Crichton, dis- 
tinguished as an engineer, a financier (having held 
office in the Exchequer), a politician, of course, a 
mathematician, a philosopher, and, above all, a poet. 
His last work—a tragic drama in three acts, entitled 
‘En el Puiio de la Espada,’ which may be fairly 
translated ‘In the Hilt of the Sword,’—has met 
with tremendous success. In Madrid the critics 
have censured and praised, but all admit that the 
situations are intensely dramatic, and the diction 
of the highest order. Sefior Luis Alfonso has, in 
La Revista de Espana, printed a most elaborate 
and detailed criticism, covering ten pages in the 
smallest type, from which the following brief 
résumé is made. Eighteen years prior to the first 
act of the drama, and during the contention of the 
Comuneros, the castle of Orgaz is attacked by the 
Royalists, and defending it the Conde de Villa- 
franca and his family (one daughter excepted) are 
slain. Doiia Violante, just budding into woman- 
hood, is left by the dying Conde in charge of Nuiio, 
a faithful squire, who removes her to a secluded 
portion of the fortress, where she is discovered by 
a youth, sword and torch in hand, mad with the 
excitement of the fray, who considers her to be one 
of the family menials. Nuio is wounded defending 
his charge, and the youth forgets the laws of 
chivalry and honour, and, in addition, wounds Vio- 
lante in the arm, and retiring leaves her for dead. 
Violante’s wound is not mortal. She slowly re- 
covers, and so does Nuiio, the faithful squire. 
Later on, the orphan bestows her hand and heart 
on the Marquis of Moncada, who weds her igno- 
rant of her dishonour. When the drama opens 
the Marquis and his wife are living in retirement 
with their only child, Fernando, a youth of 
chivalric honour and lof:y aspirations, who loves 
with faith and ardour an adopted orphan, Laura. 
His suit is favoured by both his parents, and 
Laura returns -Fernando’s passion: Fernando at 
the moment being about to leave his father’s house 
until the time fixed for the nuptial benediction 
arrives. At this juncture a certain Don Juan de 
Albornoz appears on the scene, urging his suit for 
the hand of Laura, and his request is strengthened 
by a letter from the Emperor Charles the Fifth to 
his bosom friend, the Marquis Moncada. The 
Marquis, who is the soul of honour, declines the 
proposals, urging with regret as reason his promise 
to his son and the affection of the lady. Don 
Juan is not disposed to abandon his suit, and 
Dojia Violante undertakes to persuade him to 
withdraw his claim ; an interview follows, at which 
Doiia Violante discovers her ravisher to be this 
same Don Juan, who also recognizes his victim. 
He, however, decliaes to withdraw his pretensions, 
and determines to challenge Fernando to fight, in 
spite of his mother’s entreaties. Violante is deter- 
mined to protect her son, and writes to Don Juan, 

reminding him of his crime and her suffering, and 

craves a meeting at midnight, when she hopes to 

prevail upon him to abandon his purpose with 

reference to Laura. This letter is intrusted by 
Violante to her Duefia to deliver to Don Juan ; 

the Duefia, however, hands it to Nuiio, who, meet- 

ing his young master, and supposing the letter to 

be from Laura, is induced to deliver it into his 

hands. Fernando opens and reads it, and on 

perusing the sentence in which Violante alludes 

to her dishonour, imagines the confession to be 

Laura’s. Burning with rage and jealousy he seeks 

his father, who, believing Laura to be the writer 

of the letter, exhorts his son to relate the family 

tradition, “In the hilt of the sword.” This 

legend of the Moncada family refers to a certain 

Doiia Beatriz, wife of an ancestor. A letter to her 

from a Moorish prince, who is enamoured of her 

and plaintively mourns her disdain of his passion, 

falls into the hands of her husband, and, in accord- 

ance with the rough justice of the period, he 

murders her, and, attachivg the letter to the hilt 


of his sword, slays the Moorish prince in one of 
those sanguinary skirmishes so general at the 
period prior to the conquest of Granada by the 
Catholic kings. The engagement is annulled, 
Fernando lying in ambush to discover the culprits. 
Violante prepares to receive Don Juan, who arrives 
at the appointed hour; Violante, to avoid dis- 
covery, extinguishes the light, and with tears im- 
plores him not to slay her son. Fernando rushes 
forward, and seizes in the darkness his mother’s 
arm. Shouting for lights, the first person that 
enters is Laura. Fernando is confounded and 
horrified to find that it is his mother who was the 
victim of Don Juan. The Marquis and servants 
now enter, believing that the assignation was made 
by Laura. Laura essays to speuk, but they will 
not hear her. She is thus sacrificed by Violante, 
and, at the command of the Marquis, accepts Don 
Juan as her husband. So ends the second act. 

The third act opens with the sad and clouded 
nuptials of Don Juan and Laura, and they, with 
Violante and the Marquis Moncada, all repair to 
the old castle of Orgaz. Here Liura upbraids 
Don Juan, and tells him that her love for Fer- 
nando remains unchanged, and that she will be 
Don Juan's wife only in name. Nuio now dis- 
covers in Don Juan the author of Violante’s dis- 
honour, and has preserved the letter of Violante 
“Tn the hilt of his sword.” Noviio challenges Don 
Juan, and they “go out to fight,” when Laura, 
fearing it is Fernando, orders her servants to 
interfere. Laura retires to her chamber, which 
overlooks the garden, and Fernando, Romeo-like, 
climbs to speak to her. He then declares his 
intention of slaying Don Juan, and forcing Laura 
to fly with him. At this juncture Violante enters, 
when a page rushes in breathless, and relates how 
Nuiio has been slain in his duel with Don Juan, 
and sending to Fernando his sword, upon the hilt 
of which, with the stump of his feather dipped in 
blood, he has scrawled, “En el puiio de la espada.” 
Fernando and Violante understand that this hilt 
contains the letter relating the dishonour of the 
latter. Don Juan now enters, and he and Fer- 
nando cross swords. Violante, parting them, 
exclaims to Fernando that Don Juan is his father. 
The Marquis now enters, and desires to have the 
letter hidden in the hilt of the sword. Fernando 
seizes the sword, and plunges it in his breast; he 
begs that the sword may never leave his hand 
even in death, but be interred with him. Fer- 
nando dies pardoning the Count, suggesting a con- 
vent to Laura, and signifying to his mother that 
her secret dies with him. I have given the plot 
at length, as it is curious to mark a dramatic 
treatment new to the Spanish stage, and which 
most of the critics condemn as unnatural, exag- 
gerated, and repulsive. With one or two short 
extracts, I must conclude this somewhat lengthy 
notice. 

The following soliloquy is by Laura, after the 
departure of Fernando in the first act :— 


Black clouds, as with a pall, veiled every star, 
And Nature slept as silent as the grave, 

Save here and there a whisper breathed amid 
The twining roses that in clusters fell 

Around my casement—a sudden gust ; 

My veil is tangled ’mid the rosy hoard 

That gently sleeps upon my window sill, 
Holding me in bondage to their sweet perfume ; 
The steed impatient paws the mossy path, 

And gently breathes his plaint; the mder there, 
He cries adios, again, adios my life ! 

And, gazing upwards at the rose-clad reja bars, 
He rides adown the rose-strewn pathway. 
Again adios ; again farewell my life! 

I press my fevered cheeks against the bars, 

And know not if these be bitter tears, or dew 
Distilled of roses. 


In the last act, where Fernando surprises Laura 
in her chamber, he says— 


In the light of that sweet face T come 
‘To sun myself, and, like a lurking thief, 
To glut my longing eyes with sight of thee. 
Don Juan surprises them, and asks— 
How camest thou here? 
to which Fernando replies :— 

sy stratagem, as thou didst ! 

Thou hast ever been a shadow o’er my love, 
A bitter scourge and grief. 
What if the Fates should will to stamp 
Upon thy soul my sin and shame? 





And— 
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If thou dost hate me much, 

The hatred that I feel for thee 
Broods not in thought alone, 

But molten burns within my breast. 


I will only crave space for a portion of Fernando’s 


last speech :— 
I see the agony that weighs thee down. 
I soon shall seal with blood thy monstrous sin, 
And in the arms of Death find holy calm 
For thee (to VIOLANTE) my heart. 
For thee (to Laura) the convent’s living death. 


For thee (te Don Juan) Remorse! No, father; no! 
forgiveness ! 
Mother, thine honour is assured, 
In the silence of the grave, where I still shall grasp, 
Till rust consumes, ‘‘ El pufio de la Espada.” 
yr. WwW. o 








Bramatic Gossip. 


A NEw farce, by Mr. Fox Cooper, entitled ‘A 
Race for a Wife,’ has been produced at the 
Adelphi. It has no pretensions to novelty, but 
obtained a favourable reception. 

Mrs. Roussy has played, at the Standard, 
during the past week, the Princess Elizabeth, in 
Mr. Taylor's drama, ‘’Twixt Axe and Crown.’ 

Mr. Gixpert’s long-promised comedy will, we 
understand, be produced at the Haymarket, in 
September. Mr. Gilbert is writing two comedies 
for America. A comedietta, by Mr. C. M. Rae, is 
to be given at the same house. 

A sEconD adaptation of ‘ Bleak House’ has been 
produced at the Globe Theatre, with the title of 
*Poor Jo.’ The version is a mere imitation of 
that previously given, with the title of ‘Jo,’ at the 
same house, and the performance in the principal 
character is a slavish copy of Miss Lee’s now 
celebrated impersonation of the street arab. No 
interest attends the revival of the piece, which has 
previously been played at the Marylebone Theatre, 
and the experiment which is made only deserves 
mention as affording proof how constantly on the 
watch are managers to seize upon the ideas of 
others, and how unprovided are they with ideas 
of their own. 

Mr. Byron’s new comedy of ‘ The Bull by the 
Horns’ will be produced this evening at the Gaiety 
Theatre; and Mr. E. Terry, of the Strand, will make 
his first appearance at this house. 

*L’Eciat DE Rireg,’ a drama in three acts, first 
played at the Gaité in 1840, has been revived at 
the Porte Saint-Martin. Its story is as singular 
as its title. A young man, detected by his em- 
ployer with his hand in his cash- box, bursts into 
a fit of laughter, and is thenceforward a lunatic. 
After some time, he is told, by a clever physician, 
that his mother, for whose sake the robbery was 
committed, is dead; he bursts into tears, and is 
restored to reason. M. Taillade plays the hero of 
this remarkable experiment. A fécrie, entitled 
‘Le Miroir Magique,’ has also been given. 

Two vaudevilles, both by Varin, once a notable 
producer of such compositions, have been revived 
at the Palais Royal. ‘La Rue de Ja Lune’ serves 
for the re-appearance of M. Ravel. ‘Ah! que 
PAmour est agréable’ is a romance of grisette life. 

A FEW items cf intelligence concerning the 
Parisian theatres may be classed together. Brief 
as has been the existence of the new Opera-house, 
it has been menaced with destruction. A fire 
broke out during a rehearsal of the ‘ Prophéte.’ 
In consequence of the fire scene in this opera, an 
extra staff of firemen were in the theatre, and the 
hose and other appliances were in readiness. To 
this chance is attributed the preservation of the 
building. The subventions to the theatres have 
again been voted. Those of the Comédie Francaise 
and the Odéon have been renewed. The Opéra 
Comique receives 100,000 francs additional, and 
the Lyrique obtains a grant of 200,000 francs. 
Mdlle. Blanche Baretta and M. Barré have been 
elected sociétaires of the Comédie Francaise. M. 
Goutchaulde, director of the Théatre Francais, at 
Rouen, has been acquitted of the charge ot inten- 
tionally setting the theatre on fire. 








To CorrRESPONDENTS.—D. G.—C. C. G.—A. L. L. C.— 
received. 
A. W.—(with many thanks). 


J. M. (Glasgow).— Received too late for insertion as a reply. 
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St: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, SE. 

The MEDICAL SESSION for 1876, and 1877, will commence on 
MONDAY. the 2nd Gctober, 1876.0n which occasion an ADDRESS 
will be delivered by Mr. FRANCIS MasoN, at Four o'clock. 

Gentlemen are informed that the Admission Fees to Practice and to 
all the Lecturer, may be paid in one of two ways :— 

Ist. One Huudred , SOLS, paid on entrance, entitle a Student to 
oe attendan 
; Payment by ‘Three instalments, namely, of 401., at the begin- 
olen of the first year, 4:1 at the beginning of the second year, and 
301 at the beginning of the third year, entitles a Student, after pay- 
ment of the third instalment, to ualimited attendance. 

Special Entries may be made to apy Course of Lectures, or to the 
Hospital Practice; and a modified ~cale of Fees is errenaee for 
Students entering in their Second, Third. or aay subsequent yea 

Private Classes for Students preparing for Matriculation, and for the 
Preliminary Scientific Examination, and M.B. Examinations, of the 
University of London, or for other Examinations, a:e conducted by 
Members of the Staff, and embrace instruction ia Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, Ana- 
temy, an "Materia Medica. Gentlemen can attend these Classes 
without becoming Students of the Hospital. 

PRIZES AND APPOINTMENTS FOR THE SESSION. 

First Year's Prizes. Winter—Entrance Scholarships of 401. and 401. 
awarded after an Examination in Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and 
Zoology. The Wm. Tite Scholarship. of 301. College Prizes—20l. and 
101. Summer Prizes—15/., 10/., und 51. 

Second Year's Prizes. Winter—The College Scholarship of 40 
Guineas, tenable for 'I'wo Years. College Prizes—x0l. and 101. Summer 
brizes—15l., 101, and 5t. The Assistant Dresserships, Clinica!, and 
Obstetric Cierkships sreopen to Students who a passed the Primary 
Examivations at the Royal College of Surgeon: 

Third Year's Prizes. Winter—¢l., 151. and Nol, In-Patient Clinical 
Clerkships and Dresserships. 

The Cheselden Medal is awarded attes a Special Examination in 
Surgical Anatomy and Surgery. The Mead Medal, awarded after a 
Special Examination in Practical Medicine and Hygiene. The Solly 
Medal, with a rize of at least 10 Guineas, fora Collection of Surgical 
The Treasurer's Gold Mega), for General Proficiency during 
> . The Grainger Testimonial Prize, for 
a Physiological Evsay illustrated by Preparations. The Two House 
Physicianships. The Two House Surgeoncies. The Resident Ac- 
coucheurships. 

A Medical and a Surgical Registrarship, at S| penemntiemn of 401. 
each, is awarded to Third or Fourth Years’ Stu 

Medical Officers. 
Honorary Consulting Physicians—Dr, Barker and 
br. J. Risdon Bennett. 

Honorary Consulting Surgeon —Mr. Frederick Le Gros Clark. 
Physicians—Dr. Peacock, Dr Bristowe, Dr. Murchison, Dr. Stone. 
Obstetric Physician—Dr. Gervis. 

Surgeons—Mr. Simon, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, Mr. MacCormac. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon.— Mr. Liebreich 

Assistant Physicians — Dr. Ord, Dr. J. Harley, Dr. Payne. 

Assistant Obstetric Physician. “pr C ory. 

Assistant Surgeous.—Mr. F. Mason, Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe, Mr. A. O. 

Macteller. 

Dental Surgeon.—Mr. J. W. Elliott. 
Assistant Dental Surgeon. —Mr. W. G. Ranger. 
Resident Assistant Puysician.—Dr. Sharkey. 
Kesident Assistaut Surgeon — Mr. Clutton. 
Apothecary.—Mr. 8. Plowman. 

Le ctur re. 

Medicine—Dr. Bristowe and Dr. Murchison. Surgery—Mr. Sydney 
Jones and Mr. MacCormac. General Pathology—Dr, Payne. Phy- 
siology and Practical Physiology—Dr. Ord and Dr. John Harley. 
Demonstration in Physio!ogy—Dr. T. Cranstoun Charles. Descriptive 
Anatomy—Mr Francis Mason and Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe. Anatomical 
Demonstrations in the Dissecting Koom—The Anatomical Lecturers, 
Dr. R. W. Reid, and Assistauts. Special Anatomical and Microscopical 
Demonstratious— Mr. Rainey. Practical and Manipulative Surgery— 
Mr. Croft and Mr. MacKellar Chemistry and Practical Chemistry— 
Dr. A. J. Bernays. Muidwifery—Dr. Gervis. Physics and Natural 
Philosophy—Dr. Stone’ Materia Medica—Dr. Payne. Forensic Medi- 
cine—Dr. Stone Comparative Apatomy—Mr. C. Stewart. Ophthalmic 
Surgery—Mr. Liebreicn. Botany—Mr. A. W. Bennett. Dental Surgery 
—Mr. J. W. Eliiott and Mr. W. G. Ranger. Demonstrations of Morbid 
Anatomy—Dr Greenfield Lectures on Morbid Anatomy and Practi- 
cal Pathology— Pr. Greenfield. Mental Diseases—Dr. Wm. Rhys 
Williams. State Medicine - Ur. Alfred Carpenter. 

W. M. ORD, M.B, Dea 
R. G@ WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 
gfty some information required will be afforded by Mr. WHIT- 
ELD. 
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MAGAZINE, No. LXXXI. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Contents, 

British pote. 
Fairy Pla: 
The Bloody. Parliament of Wilemow. 
Taxation in India. 
Last Century Magazines. 
The Future of the Roman Church. 
The Cistercian Abbeys of Yorkshire. 
The Golden Ass of Apuleius. 
Arabian Horses. 

London: Longmans and Co. 


PBASER'S 


Price 1s ; post free, 1s. 2d. 
QCBIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 
Extoos Ilse. Philip Nolan's Friends; or, 


** Snow Your Passports ! 
Choice and Chance. 
Protestant Vaticanism 
California Housekeepers, 

Chinere Servants. 

In and about tre Fair. 
Topics of the Time. 
The Voyage of the “ America ” The Uld Cabinet 

ee — Une will Read my Home and Society. 

Rhy Culture and Progress, 
Something about Birds. The World's Work, 

The Bride of the Khiuae. Bric-a- Brac. 

“The engravings in Scriducr are so numerous and so charming, 
that one is tempted to linger over them in a very different spirit from 
that with which ordinary magazine illustrations are contemplated,” 

Pictorial World. 
___ Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 
On a Miniature. 
Insanity and its Treatment. 
Wesleyan University. 
A Fox Hunt at Pau. 
The Ghostly Rental. 
Shadows. 


and 


Price 1s.; post free, la. 2d. 
gr. NICHOLAS ILLLUSTKATED MAGAZINF, 
fur SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 
“ Francesco Fer- Talks with Girls. 
Jobn Bottiejohn. Poem. 
Gur Colonial Coins. 
Two of Them. Poem 
‘The Races at Shark Bay. 
* A Stitch in ‘lime Saves Nine.” 
The Buckskin Breeches, Poem, 


Peaptegioes. 


Fen usel and His Foes. 
y Riches. Poem 
lattle Johnny and the Mosquito. 
How the Children Cruised in the 
Water-Witc” 


“Somebody Stop Him! He’s The Poy Emigrants. 
Rupping Away.” My Ship on the (cean. 

Windsor Castle. A Children’s Party 

A September Evening. The Bumble-Bee. Verse. 

The Land of the Grizs. Whitewashing the Baby. 

The Legend of Antwerp. Poem. | Jack-in-the-ulpit. 


For very Little Folks. 


By the Brook-side 
Bedford-street, Strand. 


Fredcrick Warne & Co. 





a Way. 
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BLAcKwoon" S MAGAZINE, ow _ SePrexer 
1876. No. DCCXXXI. Price 22. a 
Contents. 
A WOMAN HATER. Part IV. 
DEVIOUS RAMBLES with a DEFINITE OBJECT. No. II, 
SPECULATIVE INVESTMENTS. 
The STRATHMORE: 
Latter Lome Mrs. Wordsworth, the Lady who surviyeg the 
Mr. Wordsworth's Narrative. 
pOLtees and WAR paviaw ED from the ALPS: 
REk’s LETTER. No.1 
ewnuere of AUGUST. 
ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
REVIEW of the SESSION. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 203, fy 
SEPTEMBER. Price ls. 
Contents. 
1. CHARLOTTE BRONTE: a Monograph. By T. Wemyss Reid, 
2. MADCAP VIOLET. B be Black, A 
Thule,’ &e. Chaps. 3 1 one ee. ae 
3. SICK-NURSES. By Mase’ Trench. 
4. The KHOJAS: the Disciples of the Old L, hi i 
the Right Hon. sir Bartle frre. Fi ° Part tL eden 
./ SPRING in AUGUST. By Beatrix L. Tellemeche. 
“The GERM.” By C. F. Keary. 
HOMER and Dr. SCHLIEMANN. By W. H. Mason. 
The BYEWAYS of BOOKMAKING. By H. Sutherland Edwapi 
POINTS in EARLY HUBTHUMBRIAN HISTORY. By Edwarj 
A. Freeman, D.U.L. LL 
Macmillan & Co. AR Strand, W.C. 
On the 29th of August (One Shilling), No. 201, 
NHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for SEpremszr, 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Townley Green, 
Contents. 
CARITA. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 10. The 8 
Meredith. 12. The House next Doo : a So 
On TURKISH WAYS and TURKISH WOMEN. 
POETIC IMAGINATION and PRIMITIVE CONCEPTION. 
FIRST of SEPTEMBER. 
A HUMAN SACRIFICE. 
GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 
The ROSE of DEATH: a Fantasy. By Julian Hawthorne. 
A JAPANESE FAN. (With an Illustration.) 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 








Now ready, price 7d. 
S FAMILY MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER. 
Containing— 


What is the Eastern Question ? 
How to become a Solicitor. 


(JASSELL’ 


How to Cure Nervousness. By a Family Doctor. 

The Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus. 

How to make Jams and Preserves. by Vhillis Browne. 
My Holiday Walking Tour, and How I Managed it. 
Camping out on “el Thames. 

How to Cook a Ha: 

Autumn. By Jokn ‘Francis Ww. er LL.D. 


A Harvest Idyll. 

A Wish. Music by W. H. Sangster. 

Art Furniture and Decoratious for Home Use. 

Chit-Chat on Dress. By our Paris Correspondent. 

My Little Treasure. 

Gardening for September. 

‘the Gatherer: A Shooting Fish—Double Acrostic—Holiday-work with 
Seaweeds—A Moving Money Box—Shut your Mouath—Maps ona 
Small Scale— —— hulaing made Easy. 


Shadows. By A 

Conse in the toe pferial Story. 
ard Case : Serial 5 

| Rar ne meh My Little ‘treasure. 


Cassell, Petter & Gi uote, aig hill, London. 


Now ready, 
A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
containing 275 pages, eutitled— 


HE COSMOPOLITAN 
and CONTROVERSIALIST: 
An IMPARTIAL INQUIRER, established for the purpose of forming 
a suitable medium for toe deliberate Discussion of 1MPURTANT 
QUESTIONS in LITERATURE, PH{LOSOPHY, svuCIAL and 

PULITICAL ECONOMY, HISTORY, SCIENCE, ARTS, &e. 

Price 38. Gd. net. 
Contents. 


The Mode in which the Unlearned People Reason. 
Looking-Giass for Hypocrites. 
The Disuse of the Athanasian Creed. 
Pope Gregory Vil. and the Emperor Henry IV. 
Is Kitua:ism consistent vi h Protestantism ? 
Is Patriotism a Vice or a Virtue ? 
Are Party Politics conducive to Healthy Legislation ? 
. Parliamentary Keform. 
9, Middle-Class Education and Lady Helps. 
10. Labour and Education. 
41. British Army Mobilisation. 
12 Logic and Grammar compared. 
33. The Principles of Couservausin. 
14. Liberal Catholicism aud the New Anglo-Papal Purty. 
15, The Unseeu Universe. 
16. University Retorm. 
17. War and Vivillz vion 
18 The Slave Circulars defended dialectically. 
May be had of all Booksellers. 
London: Elliot Steck, 62, Paternvuster-row. 
_The Editor iuvites replies tothe above Articles. Original Contribu- 
. e also attentively considerea. Prospectuse 
on when scamps for the purpose are enclose 
sl, Halifax, Yorkshire. 
coaieiale 


CRITIC 


PMR HP Her 








at 
snwpolitan Critic dnd Controversiatis 


— 


r HE ARCHITECT (a Weekly Art- Journal) of 
AUGUST 26th, contains a Drawing of a “‘Lemon-Tree at Capri, by 
Leightov, K.a, anda We-ign tor a Club- House ; also Articles @ 
|B . for County Arclitecture—" From the House-top”—Antiqe 
Gems—Anatomy and Modern Art—The British Archmoiogical As 
ciation—Continental Art. News, &. Price 47; by post, 4:d. 
( flices: 175, Strand, W.C. 
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CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SHORTER 





Now ready, 512 pages, extra crown 4to. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH 


POEMS. 


Forming the FIRST VOLUME of CASSELL’S LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY. 


Containing ALL THE LEADING Characteristic Shorter Poems of English Literature, from the EARLIEST 
PERIOD to the PRESENT TIME, embracing those of the following amongst numerous other Writers :— 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
JOHN GOWER. 

JOHN SKELTON. 
EDMUND SPENSER. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
HENRY CONSTABLE. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
RICHARD BARNFIELD. 
BEN JONSON. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 


FRANCIS QUARLES. 
RICHARD CRASHAW. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
JOHN MILTON. 
RICHARD LOVELACE. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
JOHN DRYDEN. 
JOHN BUNYAN. 
DANIEL DEFOE. 
MATTHEW PRIOR. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
JOHN GAY. 

JAMES THOMSON. 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
THOMAS GRAY. 
EDWARD YOUNG, 


THOMAS CHATTERTON. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


| 


ROBERT BURNS. 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
CHARLES DIBDIN. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
LORD BYRON. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
JOHN KEATS. 
THOMAS MOORE. 
LORD MACAULAY. 
THOMAS HOOD. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

&e. &e. 


ROBERT HERRICK. | WILLIAM COWPER. 


* * The above Volume, although forming the First Section only of this valuable Library, is complete in itself. It contains upw ards of 
Two Hundred Illustrations, including Engravings and Ornaments taken from Original MSS. and other Sources, Authentic Portraits of the 
leading Writers, and numerous Views of Places of Interest historically connected with their lives. 


N.B. The FIRST PART of the SECOND VOLUME of CASSELL’S LIBRARY of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, ly Prof. HENRY MORLEY, consisting of Prose and Verse, illustrating from first to last The RELIGIOUS 
LIFE of ENGLAND, is now ready, price 7d. 

This FIRST PART of a New Volume is intensely interesting, being full of striking Specimens «f English Religious Thought 


in its earliest form, including the opening of C-EDMON’S PAR AP HRASE, translated into modern English. The Text is 
illustrated by ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, and also by FAC-SIMILE ENGRAVINGS from Original MSS. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London; and all Booksellers. 








NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK OF STRIKING INTEREST. 
Now ready, PART 1, price 7d. 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, and will contain Graphic Sketches, according to the Latest Discoveries, of the various CONTINENTS, 
ISLANDS, RIVERS, SEAS, and PEOPLES of the Globe. 


By RUBERT BROWN, M.A. Ph.D. F.LS. F.R.G.S., 
Late President of the Royal Physical Society, and Lecturer on Geology and Physical Geography in the School of Arts, Edinburgh, é&e. 





EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 

The COUNTRIES of the WORLD will be an entirely New and Original Work, enriched with Illustrations of striking interest. 
Graphic sketches will be given of the Appearance, Productions, Industries, Society, Politics, and Wonders of the various portions of the 
Globe, according to the latest discoveries. Maps will be supplied wherever necessary to the elucidation of the Text, while the whole will be 
profusely iliustrated throughout by Engravings of Scenery, Cities, Plants, Animals, and other features of Geographical Interest, by the best 
Artists. The Author, in addition to supplying much unpublished information, from his own observations during extensive voyages and 





journeys, will be assisted by many friends, who, as experienced travellers aud correspondents, will describe those regions with which they are 
personally acquainted, 

Thus The COUNTRIES of the WORLD will, we believe, as it is published month by month, supply delightful reading for the 
amily circle, and will form, moreover, a thoroughly useful book of reference for students, teachers, men of business, intending emigrants, 
investors, and many others to whom knowledge of the kind may be regarded as indispensable. Its pages will not be overloaded with wearisome 
detail, but will give, in an attractive form, the gist of all that is most valuable and interesting in travel, adventure, and geographical research. 

And whilst forming by itself a perfect, independent, and most valuable Work, it will supply a companion and supplementary treatise 
o*The Races of Mankind, * by the same writer and explorer, carrying on the interest which las in so remarkable a manner attended the 


publication of that Work. 
* ‘The RACES of MANKIND’ has just been completed, in Fovr Volumes price (s. each, 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London ; and all Booksellers, 
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HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER. No. 1749, and the Third Number of Volume 19), 
ane Helen B. Math Auth f 
STATR. BP elen Mathers, Author o 
” ae iene = ad Dee Token of the Silver Lily, &c. Part I. 
To be completed next month. 
The PRINCESS CHARLOTTE and Mrs. CAMPBELL. By Louisa 
Charlotte Framvton. 
OUR EASTER EXCURSION in QUEENSLAND. By Red Spinner. 
RECOVERY of PALESTINE. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Part IT. 
The Temple. 
MODERN TACTICAL ORGANIZATIONS. By H. B. Crosby, late 
Colonel iu the United S:ates Service. 
JOHN CHINAMAN in AUSTRALIA and the WEST. By J. A. 
Langford, LI. D i ti 
TRNAT of a CHAPLATN of FE: ite 
aes“ Packed enti aeg M Cullagh Torrens, M.P. No. 1X. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD and his LETTERS. By Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke. Part I. 
The SHADOW of the SWORD: a Romance 
Contiaue 
TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
London: Grant & Co. 72 to 7%, Taromill-street, E.C. 
Thacker. Spink & Co Bombay and Calentta. Australia: G. 
son; and all Bo ksellers in Town and Country. 


By Robert Buchanan. 


Tndia : 
Robert- 





With Double-Page and Four Whole-Page [llustrations, 1s. 


LorPos’ SOCIETY, for S&PremBER. 





Contents. 


FIFTY YEARS a CRICKETBii. By the Author of ‘The Cricket 
Field.’ 


The ONYX PIN: a West-End Tragedy By Philip Acton. 

POLO at HURLINGH ‘M; with Votes on the Game. With Whole- 
Page Illustration by M Ellen Edwards. F 

THIS SON of VOLTAN. By the Authors of ‘The G Iden Butterfiv, 
&c. With “hele Page Ullustration by Joha Nash. Part II. 
Chaps 22 to 4 

An EXCURSION to the VALLEY of RANNOCH. 


reber. 
OUT of the YFASON. By Richard Jefferies. With Whole-Page 


TIlustration hv Adelaide Claxton. : 
ANGLING SPORT in NORWAY. With Double-Page Illustration by 
Kout Ekwall. 
MICHAFL STROGOFFP; or, the Russian Courier. 
With Three !llustrations, Chaps. 16 and 17. 
The LAST DESPATCH. Bw Austin Dobson. 
ONLY an ARTIST; or, the Story of Myra Clavering. Chaps. 1 and 2 
PROFES*ORS a: d PATRONS of “The GAY SCIENCE.” By John 
Sher-han. With “Whole-Page Illustration by Hubert Herkomer 
The DRAMATIC FESTIVAL at BEYREUTH. 
UP the THAMES 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 183, Fleet-stre et 


By Lawrence 


By Jules Verne. 





Price 7d. 


(FEAMEBEES's JOURNAL, for Seprems ER. 


Tinv’s Lovers. In Four Chapters. 
Motives 

Yachting in the Arctic Seas. 

A Little about Manganese and its 


Objectors. Py W. Chambers. 

The Great Desert of Sahara made 
Navigable 
Dashmarton’s 

ion. 
On the Blackwater. 
Mont Blanc without a Guide. 
The Chanvel Tunnel. 
Mistaken Aims. 
ylia. 
The Age of the World. By W. 
Chambers 
A French Mussel-farm. 
FALLEN FORTUNES. 
By JAMES PAYN. Chapters 38—42. 
Price 18. 


HAMBFRS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
tion. Part XXIII. 


Legacy. Conclu- 
Uses. 
Lambert, the ‘ Hero and Martyr.” 
} y W. Chambers 
Rifts to Waiters and Servants. 
Primary Fdueation in America. 
The Piemv Shrew. 
: Science and Arts. 
Two Poetical Pieces. 


New Edi- 
Price 1s. 
HAMBERS'S CYCLOP-EDIA 


LITERATURE. New Edition. Part VTI. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


of ENGLISH 





A TOWFR in MOR®CCO.—See the Burtper of 
THIS WEEK (4d.. or hv post. 4d.) for View; also for View of 
Street Architectnre, Strand — History of the Strand—Cornwall Arch»- 
ological Congreve -TWniversal Exhibition of Paris—A Hot Seison in 
London—Saracenic Architecture in 'ndia—New Monuments, &c. 


Office: 46, Catherine-street ; and of all Newsmen. 
‘HE REGENT: a Play, in Five Acts and 
Fpilogue. 

By J. M. CHANSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

London: Samue! Tinslev, 10, Sounthampton-street. Strand. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Now ready, in feap &vo. with “wo Coloured Maps, price 2s. ¢d. 
HE EFARLV PLANTAGENERTS., By the Rev. 
W STTTRRS, M.A., &c., Professor of Modern History in the 


University of Oxford 
Tondon : Longmans and Co. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 


MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Now ready, price 2s. each ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A NOVEL. 

By the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 





Also ready, uniform with the above, 
. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
. HENRY DUNBAR, 
. ELEANOR'S VICTORY. 
AURORA FLOYD 
. JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY. 
. The DOCTOR'S WIFE. 
. ONLY a CLOD. 
Sir JASPER’s TENANT. 
. TRAIL of the SERPENT. 
. LADY'S MILE, 
. LADY LISLE. 
CAPTAIN of the VULTURE. 
BIRDS of PREY. 
. CHARLOTTE'S INHERITANCE 
5. RUPERT GODWIN. 
. RUN to EARTH. 
. DEAD SEA FRUIT. 
RALPA the BAILIFF. 
. FENTON’S QUEST. 
. LOVELS of ARDEN. 
. ROBFRT AINSLEIGH. 
. The BITTER END. 
23. MILLY DARRELL. 
STRANGERS and PILGRIMS. 
5. LUCIUS DAVOREN. 
. TAKEN at the FLOOD. 
27. LOST for LOVE. 
. A STRANGE WORLD. 
. HOSTAGES to FORTUNE. 
30 DEAD MEN’S SHOES [This day 
**No one can be dull who has a novel by Miss Braddon in hand. 


The most tiresome journey is beguiled, and the most wearisome illuess 
is brightened, by any one of her bouks,” 


nm OO ND et 
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s> oo 


_ 














London: Warp, Lock & TyLER, Warwick House, 
Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF ARNOTT’S PHYSICS. —__ 
In 1 vol crown 8vo. with many Woodcuts, price 12s. 6d. 
RNOTT’S ELEMENTS of PHYSICS; or, 
4 NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Seventh Edition. Edited by A. 
BAIN, LL.D, Professor of | ogic in the University of Aberdeen: and 
A. 8S. TAYLOR, M.D. ?.R.S. Feliow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, aud Lecturer on Medical Juri-prudence in Guy's Hospital. 
London: Lougmans and Co. 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1877. 
YOOKS suitable for the use of CANDIDATES 
a preparing for the OXFORD UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXA- 
MINATIONS to be held in 1877 :— 
BACON’S ESSAYS. By Asporr. 2 vols. 6s. 
SHAKESPEKARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. 
HUNTER. ls 
MILTON’S LYCIDAS. By Jerram. 
JOHNSON’'S VANITY of HUMAN WISHES. 
By FLEMING. 1a. 6d. 





By 





2s. 6d. 


C/E3AR, BOOK I. of GALLIC WAR. By 
WHITE. 1s. 

CAESAR, BOOK II. of GALLIC WAR. By 
WHITE. 


VIRGIL, BOOK ITI. of AANEID. By Waite. Is. 


XENOPHON, BOOK I. of ANABASIS. By 
WHITE. is 6d. 

SEFBOHM’S PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. 
2s 6d 


2s. 6d. 


| 
1s. 
| 
| 
| 


CREIGHTON’S AGE of ELIZABETH. 


London: Longmans and Co 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. G. W. COX, M A., late Scholar of Trinity Og) 
Oxford, and CHARLES SANKEY, M.A, late Scholar of 
Queen’s College, Uxford. 

On Monday, September 4, in feap. 8vo. with 5 Maps, price 99. 6d. 
HE ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the Flight of 
Xerxes to the Fall of Athens. By the Rev. G. W. Cox Ma 
Joint-Editor of the Series. — 


And, on September 11, with a Coloured Map, price 2s. ¢¢, 
HE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. By the Very 
Rev. C. MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. 

London: Longmans and Co. 


lege, 


CASSAL AND KARCHER’'S FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOK 
Now ready, Part II. Senior Course, with Vocabulary of Idioms and 
Difficulties, small 8vo. price 58 cloth, 


HE GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA. 
TION, from ENGLISH into FRENCH. Edited by Prot ¢ 
CASSAL, LL. D., and Prof. T. KARCHER, LU.B.. Examiners in thy 
sy of London, for the Civib Service of India, the Admiralty, 
c. ‘ 


*.* Part I. JUNIOR COURSE. price 3s. 6d. The Course complete ip 
Two Parts, price 83. 6d. 

pupils, but hitherto overlooked 1 
is that of supplying lively and m. 
memberable anecdotes and choig 
| passages from popular English 
writers as materials for translariog 
into French. he book is uncom. 
monly good reading, even with po 
ulterior object of translation, and 
the compilers have shown gamit. 

“The Authors have bit on a | able taste and judement in ther 
plan likely to succeed with young ! selections.”— Anglish Churchman, 
London: Longmans and Co. 


“This is likely to be a most use- 
ful book. In French, as in Latin, 
the teacher should begin as soon 
as possible by presenting to the 
learner connected pieces for trans- | 
lation. The Course is excellent, 
and the help supplied by the | 
Vocabulary judicious.” 
Spectator. 











8vo. cloth, 83. 6d. 


N OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES of ECCLESIAS. 
1! TICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. A New and Liten! 
Translation from the UVriginal Latin, with additional Notes, By 
JAS. MURDOCK, D.D. Revised by JAMES SEATON REID, D.p, 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 73. 6d. 


HE NIBELUNGENLIED.—The FALL of the 
NIBELUNGERS; otherwise the Book of Kriemhild. The 0 
German Epic. Translated by W. NANSON LETTSOUOM, Esq. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, small 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, 8. 6d. 


PIRITUALISM, and ALLIED CAUSES and 
CONDITIONS of NERVOUS DERANGEMENT. By WILLIA¥ 
A. HAMMOND, M.D, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System in the Medical Department of the University of the City of 
New York, &c. 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower-street. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—Incorporated 

by Royal Charter, 1817.—DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 

the principal Towns in South Australia. bills Negvtiated and Co 

lected. Money received on Deposit at agreed Rates.—Apply at the 
Offices, 54, Uld Broad-street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


(yeown LEASEHOLD MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Closing of the Subscription List for the above ISSTE of 58.000, in 
BONDS at 921. 10a per i00l. at 5 per ceut. interest, secured by Fint 
Mortgage on the Imperial Buildings, Holborn Viaduct, in the Cityo 
London —Notice is hereby given, that the above SU BSCRIPTION 
LIST will be CLOSED on Monday next, the 28th inst., for town 


Country. 
By order, R. H. LANGRIDGE, Secretary. 
The ASSOCIATION of LAND FINANCLERS (Limited), 7, White- 
hall-place, London. S.W., 22nd August, 1576. 











Pp#Lican LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797. 
70, LOMBARD STREET, City, and 57, CHARING CROSS, 
Westminster. 


Directors. 
~ coum Lubbock, Bart, MP. 
7RS 


| John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Dudley Robert Smith, Esq. 
| Marmaduke Wyvill, Bsa. 


Henry R. Brand, Esq. 

Octavius E. Coope, Esq. M.P. 

John Coope Davis, Esq. 

Henry Farquhar, Esq 

Charles Emanue) Goodhart, Esq. 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M.P. 

Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
This Company offers 

COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate Rates of Premium, with participation in Four-Fifths o 
Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, such Profits being either added tothe 
Policy, applied in Reduction of Premium, or Paid in Cash, at the 
option of insured. 

Low Rates without participation in Profits. . 

LOANS in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, i 
Sums of not less than 5001. 

Policies, payable in the lifetime of the Assured, are granted with 
participation in Profits on the Tontine Principle 

ROBERT OC. TUCKER, Secretary. 








R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise on the 
only Sneceseful Method of Curing this Diseace. By RORFERT 
WATTS. W.1D. M.R.C.S. L.S.A., &., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
square, London. 
London: Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


DANIEL DEROND A. 
. Ry GEORGE ELIOT. 
This dav is published, price 5a. 
BOOK VIITl.- FRUIT AND SFED. 
PReing the Cone'usion of the Work 
William B’ackwood & Sons, Fdinburzh ond London. 
To be bad at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 











QMITH, ELDER & ©0’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 





Few. &vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 
Mr. oe Mrs. FAULCONBKIDGE. 
AIDE. 

BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By Horne Lex. 
BY the SEA. By Karnmarine S. Macqvorp. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lyyy Linton. 
Mr. WYNYARD’S WARD. By Hote Lez, 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


By HamILTon 





THIS DAY IS 


DANIEL 


PUBLISHED, 


DERONDA. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


Complete in 4 vols. crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 2/. 2s. 


Witiram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


———_$_ 





E PP §8’S 


COC O A. 


« Some time ago, in a series of articles in these columns upon food, we spoke in terms of unqualified praise of 
Messrs Fk pps & Co.’s ‘ Prepared Cocoa.’ The opinion we then expressed as to its purity and nutritious qualities 
has been fully endorsed by the public, as shown in its increased and steadily increasing consumption. "¢ 


believe that Messrs. Epps’s manufactories are now the largest of the kind in the three kingdoms. an 
quantity of ‘ Prepared Cocoa’ consumed at the present time approaches four millions of pounds annually. 
The dietetic properties of native cocoa are well known, 


result is not surprising. 


d the total 
This 


but in the form prepared by 


Messrs. Epps they are rendered additionally valuable, both on account of their increased nutritive power 4 


digestible character. We rejoice to see the high opinion we originally held to have been so ge 
and we again congratulate Messrs. Epps on the sound and valuable addition they have mace to our not 


lengthy list of dietetic foods.” — Civil Service Gazette. 
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OTES 





English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton— 
The Elective and “Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne 


Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of 
Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen 
in England—Serfdom in Scotland — Grahame, Viscount 
Dundee— A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 1825—Com- 
purgators—Lishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417—Knox’s ‘ History 
of the Reformation’—Good Friday and Easter Sunday, 
temp. Charles 1. —The Jews in England in the Thirteenth 
Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles I1.—The 
Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 
T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hanser—Charles Owen 
of Warriugton—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of William Penn 
—Wiiliam, Abbot of Ramsey — A. H. Rowan — George 
Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford—James Sayers, the 
Caricaturi-t—Jeremiah Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works— 
Milton's ‘L’Allegro'—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay— 


‘Philulogy of the English Tongue —Unpublished Poems by 
Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Turton—‘ From Greenland’s 


AN D 


Vols. 1. II., III, IV. and V. 





‘Histoire des Médicins Juifs Anciens et Modernes’—Earle’s | 


Iey Mountains —Chap-Books—Lord Byron in Scotland— | 
Welsh Language— Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


MPANY, Works of Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament —Burns's | 
Ode on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 

CROSS, Augustini—Letter of Smollett—*The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
—Development of the Press, 1824-1874—Books written by 

Bart. MP Mrs. Vlivia Serres: ‘ The Book.’ 

, ‘ese 

t Esq. 2 ses 

“Esa. Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 
Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs 

— and Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hydro- 

- added to the phobia prevented — Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s 

Cash, at the Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 

1 Security, ia 

granted with Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

| Secretary. The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—‘‘ The Irish 

ee Brigade "—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor—Bar- 
ham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s ‘* Lost Leader” 
—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays—Emma | 
Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praecd—Goethe—Shelley—Henry | 
Vill, as a Poet—The Australian Drama—Charles IJ. asa 
Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling—Oxfordshire Christ- 
mas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers in Dorsetshire— 
Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 

—— 

Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
e praise of “You know who the Critics are”"—‘* You may put it in 
ss qualities your eye and see none the worse for it’—Called Home— | 


e God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as I | 


QUERIES. 


FIFTH SERIES 


following Subjects :— 


Philology. 
Carr=Carse—Heel Taps—‘‘ Bloody” —Spurring — 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 


Nor for 


Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Pro- 


vincialisms—Quadragesimalis—S. v. Z.—English 


Words 


compared with the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination 


Y in Place-Names—Calomel—Y eux—Cameo—Hall, 
and Salt Works—Shadd 


Shak 








te 
5 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 


Wych, 


’s Name, 


The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hun- 
gary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The 
Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees— 


Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byro 
—F.E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of 
—The Templars and Hospitallers. 


Pine Arts. 


n Arms 
Livonia 


Portraits of Dr. Johnson— Marks on Porcelain — Italian 


Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 


Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church 
Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 


Miss 
Plate— 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical 


Vestments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians—* 


Prester 


John ” and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in 
the Church of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of 


Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s Burial- 
Old Northern English MS, Psalter—Bere Regis Cl 
Sacred Vessels —A Roman Catholic Visitation in 


place— 
iurch— 
1709 — 


Episcopal Titles —St. George’s Lofte — Registrum Sacrum 
Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fasting Communion in 
the Church of England—The Title of Reverend—Consecra- 


tion of Church Plate —“ Defender of the Faith’ 
* Breeches” Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Ess: 
Martial’s Epigram xiii, 
and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in 
Catullus: “ Hoe ut dixit’’—*‘ Sandon 
Lucus a non Lucendo. 








Topography. 


Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the 


States—Arthur'’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish Hist 


” (Horace) —C 


*—The 


ys—Greek Anthology— 
75—Lucretian Notelets—Medizxval 


disco— 
icero— 


American 


ory— 


The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington— 
Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The Equestrian Statue 


in Hyde Park—Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The 
Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row. 


Miscellaneous. 


Sacred 


Christian Naines — Pillar Posts — Hanging in Chains and 
s 


Irons—George II. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cat 
Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a } 
Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle 
Empirics—Sunday Newspapers—Gipsies—The Words 
—Double Returns in Parliamentary Elections—Cur 
of Corporation Records —Spiritual 
“Dial” System of Telegraphy—Professor Becker's 
lus ”"—Skating Literature—Cricket—London Compan 


s—The 
realthy 


ges—lItinerant 


worths 
iosities 


Apparitions — The 


**Gal- 
ies. or 


Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time—Gunpowder 
Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages—The Little Summer— 


Whitsuntide— Michaelmas—Christmas Contrasts. 











a total am to public speaking—Tout vient 4 point—Wise after the 
ally. This event—La Parole a été donnée & 'homme—Robbing Peter to 
repared by Pay Paul—The End justifies the Means—The English seemes 
power 0 4Foole and is a Foole. 

confirmet, 

ur not ove 








Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








a“ 
Serr . FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp-sTREET 
an ARING CROSS, LON DON. —Established 1742. 
“‘ LEARNED, CuHatty, USsEFuL.”—Atheneum. Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in al) parts of the world. 
EOKGE WM. LOVEL 
a et 2 { SOuN I BROOMPIELD, 

SUN. LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

’ : : CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE-ST , LONDON, 

Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, Branch Office, 60, on snc ain 


And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 
Established 1s10 
Specially Low Rates of Premiums for Young Lives, 
Prospectuses and Copies of the Society's Accounts forwarded on 
application. .G@. PRI LESTLEY, Actuary. 


Established 18:4, aud incorporated by Royal Charter. 
SCOTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Tanton: 37, /, Corabill ; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


NE MILLION STERLING 


HAS BEEN PAID 45 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND [INJURIES 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS UF ALL KINDS, 
BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman.) 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESEKVE FUND, £180,000, 
Offices—64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
MPORTANT INVENTION. —A Process for 
TInlayivg with Wood ali kinds uf Furniture, Walls, Doors, 
aud every kind of Woodwork has just be u PATENTED 
by HUWAKD & SUNS, Catinet Maker» aud U phoisterers, 
which may well be desc sribed as very beautiful, a» the most 
Elaborate Desigus can by this Process be Lulaid Cheaper 
than the same Desigus could be Paimtea Lt 18 specially 
suitable for Kooms, staircases, and Furniture in the 
dacobean and Early Exgitsh styles. SAMPLES of the 
WUKK are NOW ON \iEW, at their Show Koums, 25, 
2, and 27, Berucrs-street, we 








WYURNISH your HOUSE or APA RT MENTS 
THRVUGHOUT on MUEDER'S HIRi SYSTEM. The original, 
best, and most literal. Cash prices; no extra charge for time given. 
Large useful Stock to select from. Illustrated Priced Cat: slugue, with 
Terms, post free. stead 249, u5v, Totteuham Uourt-read. Established 1862. 


ITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for holding 

a Rook, Writing-DVesk, Lamp, Me a . in auy po-ition, over a 

bed, S. fa, or Easy Unair As used by Princess Loute Prices from 

2is. Luvalid Couches, adju-tabie to 100 pusistiuue, 52. 58; Bath Chairs, 

il. 104.; Merlin Chains, 1/4 its; Easy Cneir (ea and ( uch combined), 

fiom 64; Carry*ng « hairs, 15a.; Bed hests, igs dd. Drawings post 

free.—J. CARTER, 6a, New Cavendish-suect, Great Port.anud-street, 
Loudon, Ww. 











STAMPING in COLOU RS without C HARGE, _- 

JENNER & KNEWSTUB are now SYAMVING NOVE-PAPER 

and ENVELOPES with Crest, Address, or simple Muvoxgray in Colours, 

by Machinery, without avy charge. ‘Jo )ubs, Pu le Companies, and 

large Consumers, au enormous saving is effected by this New Process of 

Coloured Stamping. Specimens of f/aper aud Stampiug forwarded on 
application. 

JENNER & KNEWSTUOB, to the Queen and P,ince and Princess of 
Wales, Heraldic Stationers and Lugruvers, o3, St. Jumes’s-street, aud 
66, Jermyu-street, 8. 

G 


J OSEPH 
CELEBRATED 
STE L L PENS. 
Sold iby all | Static ners throughout the World. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS 
ALLEN’S VICTURIA DRESSING BaG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DREss BaskKETS 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALLERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALUGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free 
37, W West Strand, Loudon 


REAL SUMMER DELICACY. — ROSE'S 
4 LIME JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with Water, or as an Effer- 
vescing Drink, in Seda or Potash, coviing aud refreshing, or bleuded 
with Spirits, it supplies a delightful aud invigorating stimu'ant, ous- 
taining exertion aud extremely wholesome sold everywhere. Pur 
chasers should be careful to order Rusf’s LIME JUICE CO ORDIAL, 
all others being imitations. ~ Whvlesule siores, 11, Curtain- road, 


Piosbury. yas 
PURE AERATED 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 


CRYSTALSPRINGS. SODA, Pu'TAss, SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, and for GOUT, LITHIA aud POTASS 

Corks branded **R. ELLIs & sun, RUTHIN,” and every Label 
bears their Trade Mark. . Sold everywhere, und Wholesale of R. ELLIS 
& SUN, Ruthia, North Wales 





i320 22 °s 





VATERS. 








London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, Hearietta-street, Cavendish-square. 
PR ervan's FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The bst Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HBARTEURD, HeADsCHe, GUUT, aud INDIGES- 
TiN ; and the safest Aperieut for velicate Constitutions, 

Ladies, Chiloren, and Intants 
DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Boud-street, London ; and all Chemists, 


INDIGESTION. 

\OBSon's PREPAKATIONS of PEPSINE. 
J *,* See Name on Label. 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by the MEDICAL PROFESSION, 

ane in Bottles ne WINE at 3s., 5¢, and 9.; LOZENGES, 9a. 6d, and 
4a. 6d.; GLUBULES, 23¢., 38. 6., and 68. 6d.; ; and POWDER, in 1-oz, 
Bottles, at 5a. each, 
By all Chemista, and the Manufacturers, 

T. MOKSON & SON, 


SOUTHAMPTUN-ROW, RUSSELL-SQUARE, LONDON. 
CAUTION. 





See Name on each Bottle. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW BOOKS—NEW EDITIONS—SEASON 1876-7. 





* * A Complete List will be published in October. 


AUNT LOUISA’S 
LONDON TOY BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


HORSES and DOGS. By HERRING and LANDSEER, 


&e. &c. &c. 


The Copyright having ceased of some of the most important 
Paintings of Herring and Landseer, the opportunity has been 
taken of Fac-similes being made, and for the first time printed 
in Colours. Six Pictures in each Book, with descriptive Letter- 
press. 


In demy 4to. price One Shilling each, picture cover, or 
mounted on linen, price 2s. 


By LANDSEER. 
FAMOUS DOGS. 
NOTED DOGS. 


By HERRING. 
FAMOUS HORSES. 
NOTED HORSES. 


By PETHERICK. 
CHILDHOOD’S PLAY TIME. 
OUR BOYS and GIRLS. 


ALPHABET of ANIMALS. 


The above SEVEN NEW VOLUMES for 1876-7 are equal 


to any previously issued in this Popular Series, and are pub- | 


lished with full Picture Covers. 





; 


NEW FIVE-SHILLING GIFT-BOOKS BY 
AUNT LOVISA. 


In demy 4to. price ¢. cloth gilt ; or mounted on linen, 
10s, 6d. gilt edges, 


AUNT LOUISA’S CHOICE 
PRESENT. 


With Twenty-four Original Plates, printed in Colours, 


comprising :—‘ Famous Horses,’ ‘ Noted Horses,’ by Herring ; 
and ‘Famous Dogs,’ ‘Noted Dogs,’ by Landseer. With 
Descriptive Letter-press. 


AUNT LOUISA’S LONDON 
FAVOURITE. 


With Original Plates, printed in Colours by Kronheim, &c., 
and Descriptive Letter-press. Containing ‘Alphabet of Ani- 
mals,’ ‘Childhood’s Play Time,’ ‘Our Boys and Girls,’ ‘A, 
Apple Pie.’ 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
THE THIRD EDITION. 


REVISED TO DATE. 


THE 


HOME 


FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. 


BOOK 


Completely New Edition of The HOME BOOK for | 


YOUNG LADIES—Re-modelled, Revised, and Re- 


edited to Date, thus making it more complete, and | 


far superior to any other Girls’ Book ever published. 


In square crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 


THE HOME BOOK FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


An Original Work, with 250 choice Illustrations. 


Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE. 


Warren, Henry Warren, Edward Dalziel, &c. 


This Volume aims to be a Standard Book for Play, Work, 
Art, Duty—Games for Play Hours, Work for Leisure in the 
Home Circle, Art for the Cultivation of Taste, and Duty to 


! ensure Home Happiness. 


NEW SUBJECTS INTRODUCED. 


Fives. 
Prisoners’ Base. 
Tierce. 
Swimming 
Boating. 
Skating. 
The Rink. 
Riding. 


Lawn Tennis. 
Badminton. 
Rounders. 
Lawn Billliards. 
Golf. 

Croquet Pool. 
Driving. 

Lawn Cupolette. 


POPULAR SUBJECTS. 


Open-Air Games. 
Indoor Games. 
Christmas Games. 
Acting Charades. 
Archery. 

Croquet. 

Botany. 
Gardening. 

Work of all Kinds. 


Water-Colour Painting. 
Iliumination, &c, 
House Studies. 
Music. 
Conchology. 
Aquarism. 
Domestic Pets. 
Graver Hours. 
&c. &. &. 


| LONGFELLOW’S 
With Original Contributions by the Author of ‘The Heir of | WORKs. 
| Redclyffe,’ Miss Dyson, Mrs. Ogilvy, Miss Stephens, Albert 





THE CHANDOS POETS, 


“Very handsome gift-books.”—Times. 


‘* Beautifully printed and elegantly bound, with ably- 
; introductory memoirs of the authors.”—Daily Telegraph, 


“The get-up of these volumes is exceptionally good,” 


Morning Pog. 


“The publishers do their utmost, in the shape of binding 
paper, and print.” —Court Journal. 


| _ ‘Beautifully bound, and printed in excellent, clear, reg. 
able type.” —Observer. 


“‘ A typographical gem, in a round, bold, clear type, on fine 
paper, and profusely illustrated.”—The Queen. 


NEW VOLUMES FOR 1876-7. 


In crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. each, cloth gilt, gilt edges, redline 
border ; or in plain morocco. very elegant, 16s, 


POPE’S POETICAL WORKS, 


With MEMOIR, PORTRAITS, and ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| MACKAY’S COMPLETE POETICAL 


WORKS. 


Complete, Revised by the Author, with PORTRAIT and 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The CHANDOS POETS, elegantly printed in Large Typ, 


| numerous Page Illustrations, 


the following Works :— 


POETICAL 
With Original Iilus- 
trations by Cooper, Small, 
Houghion, &c. Red-line Border. 


LEGENDARY BALLADS _ of 
ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 
Edited and Compiled by John 
S Roberts. With Uriginal Full- 
Page illustrations, and a Steel 


Portrait of Bishop Percy. Red- | 


er. 


SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 
With numerous Notes, Original 


INustrations, and Steel Portrait. 


Red-liue Border. 


' 
| POETS of the NINETEENTH 
URY. 


With 120 Ilus- 

y J. Everett Mallais, 

R.A., Jobn Tenniell, F. R. Pic- 
kersgil), R.A, dir Jobn Gilbert, 
A.K.A., Harrison Weir, &c. 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. Re 
vised by the Author, with many 
Originat Pieces, Eight Steel 


Plates, and Portrait. Red-line | 
Border. | 


SPIRIT of PRAISE. A Collec: | 


tion of Hymns, Old and New. 


With upwards of 100 choice Llus- | 


trations. 


CHRISTIAN LYRICS From 
Modern Authors. With 250 illus- 
trations. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
With numerous Notes, Original 


Illustrations. and steel Portrait. | 


Red-line Border. 


COWPER’'S POETICAL WORKS 
Edited from the best Editions, 
with numerous Notes and Uri- 
ginal Lilustrations. 
Border. 


MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited from the best Editions, 
with numerous Notes and Ori- 
vat lilustrations, Red-line 

er. 


Red - line | 


Steel Portraits, &c., comprix 


WORDSWORTH’S POBTICAL 
WORKS. pilegantly Soa 
Illustrated. Large Type, Bei- 

line Border. 


| BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS 
| With Explanatory Notes, for 
trait, and Uriginal [)lustration. 
| Mrs. HEMANS’S POBTICAL 
| WORKS. Reprinted the 
Early Editions, with Memoir, 
&c. Portrait and Uriginal lla 
| trations. 
| 


BURNS'S POETICAL WORKS. 
With Explanatory 
Notes, Memoirs, &c: Portrait 
and Original Lilustrations, Bel- 
line Border. 


| HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS 
| Reprinted from the Early 8d 
| tions, with Life, Portrait, and 
Original Lilustrations. Red-lim 
Border. 


| SHAKESPEARE: the ani 
Pp . An Elegan 

Edition, in a Large New Tyne 

1,200 pages, with Portrait. 


|} CAMPBELL’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Reprinted from tht 
Early Editions, with Memait, 
Portrait, and Original Lustm 
tions. Ked-line Burder. 
} POETICAL 
| ‘ ted from the 
I i M 
4 
Po 


1 
SHELLEY'S POETIOAL 


WOKKS. Reprintea from 
pony awe, Ray *. 

| Explanatory No 

| Portrait, Page Illustrations, a 
Red-line Border. 


POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD and 
|" ODYSSEY. With Plaxmatl 
lilustrations and copious nde) 
Red-line Border. 





| 


| 


nw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of PRIZE or PRESENTATION JUVENILE BOOKS, &c., 
in preparation, can be had Gratis at any Bookseller's, or post free direct from the Publishers. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 


New York: SCRIBNER, WELFORD & ARMSTRONG. 





———— 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to “* The Editor”—Adverti t 


and B 
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